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It’s so much more 
comfortable here! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


© 





Dry Cooling MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


—prevents clammy cold 


Everybody knows, “It ain’t the heat— it’s the humidity” that makes 
you wilt in sizzling summer weather. It’s the humidity again when 
customers and employees complain about chilly air conditioning. 


That’s where Frigidaire Dry Cooling is superior to ordinary 
air conditioning systems. A specially designed Dehumidi-coil is 
precisely balanced with other components for maximum air dry- 
ing and cooling capacity. As a result it “drinks up” excess mois- 
ture — literally by the barrel — while cooling the air just so for 
perfect comfort, even in mild weather. 


There is a difference in air conditioning —a diflerence you 
can feel — when it’s Dry Cooling by Frigidaire. 


CUSTOM COOLING AT A 
“Ready-Made” PRICE 


Prepare for a pleasant surprise when you check 
the cost of Frigidaire comfort cooling for your 
business. Your Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
Dealer, with a complete line of matched equip- 
ment, air- or water-cooled, and remarkably 
flexible in type, capacity and application, can 
pinpoint your requirements precisely. You save 
on first cost, installation, and operation. Call 
him today; he’s listed in the Yellow Pages. Or 
write Frigidaire, Dayton, 1, Ohio. 


GSM Frigidaire — Built and 


GOLOEN hh . tor 
haaatotien nine Backed by General Motors 


FRIGIDAIRE: AIR CONDITIONING 


... fora big boost to business 





Out-of-town 


telephone Calls 


get there first, 


get things done 


... profitably 


No one ever buried an out-of-town tele- 
phone call in an “‘in basket.” 


That’s one big reason why wise manage- 
ment encourages the use of out-of-town 
calls. They get there first, and they get 
things done—profitably. They save that 
most valuable raw material of all to any 
business—time. 


For example: they reach promising pros- 
pects faster, speed up slow deliveries, keep 
you in quick, personal touch with your 


YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


own sales force, branch offices, and other 
company units. 


In every operation of business—in sales, 
purchasing, collections, production, shipping 
—out-of-town calls furnish fast, personal, 
profitable communications. 


Why not check to see if your people are 
making full, regular use of out-of-town tele- 
phone calls to increase profit? 


More and more companies are discover- 
ing that it pays. 


Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added 
Person-to- Station-to- Minute (appiies 
Person Station to all calls) 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh 85¢ 60¢ 15¢ 
Des Moines to Chicago $140 $100 25¢ 
Washington, D.C., to 

Boston $155 $110 30¢ 
Miami to St. Louis $240 $170 45¢ 
San Francisco to New York $350 $250 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


For example: 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Industrial 
Miracle: 


7¥a-cent steel 





In laboratories at U. S. Steel’s new research center at Mon- 
roeville, Pa., we are making today’s steel a better value. 
There, too, we are developing steel to withstand heat from 
atmospheric friction as no other metal can, for supersonic 
flights of the future. A long-range program is aimed at devel- 
oping a metal: twice as strong as any now existing. Here, 
research men are working on new high temperature alloys. 


To hold costs and prices at the lowest possible level through 
increased operating efficiency, U. S. Steel is continually im- 
proving its facilities. For example, shown above is one of 
U. S. Steel’s new sintering plants scheduled to start opera- 
tion in the Fall of 1958. Upon completion, the plant will 
produce 15,000 tons of sintered ore daily for U. S. Steel 


Mosr MEN AND WOMEN would have no 
earthly use for an ingot of steel. So you may not 
have the remotest idea of what steel costs. 


Actually, for all of the steels that it ships, United 
States Steel gets an average of 734 cents a pound. 
Less than a dime still buys a commodity whose 
manufacture requires billions of dollars worth of 
equipment, the skills of hundreds of thousands of 
men, and mountains of raw materials gathered 
from many parts of the world! 


Since steel in some form touches your life every 
day, we think you'll be interested in what U. S. 
Steel is doing to keep steel the cheapest of all 
common metals. 


To make steel cheaper to use, U. S. Steel supplies it in hun- 
dreds of convenient forms, to thousands of individual plants 
which process, fabricate and assemble steel products for sale. 
However, even in a product that is mostly steel, the cost of 
the steel is one of the smallest factors. An unusual order for 
steel was this plate mill roll, the world’s largest, forged and 
machined at a U. S. Steel plant. 


blast furnaces in the Monongahela Valley. In the face of 
mounting costs of new equipment and inadequate deprecia- 
tion allowances, we have spent three and one-half billion 
dollars on improved facilities since 1945. Modernization 
programs in the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts, and in the 
West, will soon increase capacity over two million ingot tons. 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on television. See your local newspapers for time and station. 


United States Steel 
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SIDE LINES 


Book Value 


Wuat differentiates magazine re- 
porting at its best from the basic 
who, what, where, how & why that 
traditionally mark the daily news 
story? To the editors of Forses— 
with their sharply focused and 
somewhat specialized task of cov- 
ering news of the business and 
financial 
worlds — it 
has long 
seemed that 
the answer 
lies in the 
addition of 
at least two 
elements: 
thorough 
‘*back- 
grounding” 
and analysis. 

For both, of course, experience 
and training are not only helpful 
but essential. Yet a magazine’s 
memory would be no longer than 
its editors’ and writers’ recollec- 
tion without both a library and a 
morgue (periodical parlance for 
that invaluable repository of ac- 
cumulated clippings, press re- 
leases, reporters’ notes—which are 
“dead” as news items but often 
lend color and life to what has 
heretofore seemed a dull story). 
Since the coming seven days have 
been marked as National Library 
Week, this seems as logical a time 
as any to give credit where credit 
is due. 

No part of Forses’ editorial of- 
fice space gets the constant traffic 
borne by its library. On its jam- 
packed shelves are books on al- 
most every subject under the sun 
—books on economics (Adam 
Smith to Arthur F. Burns), eco- 
nomic and business history, biog- 
raphy, sociology; encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, almanacs, atlases, bib- 
liographies, directories. Dog-eared 
from constant use, many of them 
must annually be replaced. Mean- 
while, new titles are added almost 
daily. 

Constant Readers. Forses’ books 
are many, yet they compose only 
a small part of the material avail- 
able in its library to Forses’ 
editors, writers, reporters and re- 
searchers searching out the exact 
historical analogy, the surprising 
forgotten fact. 


Only last fall, for example, a 
Forses writer, attending a cor- 
porate press conference, pricked 
up his ears when the company’s 
chief executive attempted to ex- 
plain away his over-expansion as 
something he had foreseen and al- 
lowed for as a temporary situation. 

“We planned 
it that way,” 
said he. Some 
stirring 
strand of 
memory sent 
our reporter 
to our well 
stocked li- 
brary and 
to the com- 
pany folder 
in its files. 

Sure enough. The executive had 
sung a different tune when he ran 
the company into debt to expand. 
“Recessions in this industry,” he 
had said in effect, “are a thing of 
the past.” The resulting story not 
only told for the first time how 
serious the company’s over-expan- 
sion had been but it also foreshad- 
owed a sharp dividend cut that was 
not long in coming. 

Such sidelights often arise, too, 
from the comparison of old & new 
annual reports. Since its start in 
1917, Forses has been accumulat- 
ing the reports the nation’s great 
publicly held corporations issue 
every year, now has assembled a 
collection of many thousands that 
have overflowed library filing ca- 
pacity into the Forses Building 
basement. 

Words and Meaning. In addition 
—so that its editors can keep 
abreast of everything within their 
ken, whether it is happening in 
Timbuctoo or Kalamazoo—Forses 
subscribes to more than 100 news- 
papers, magazines, trade journals 
of various industries and other 
publications. 

One editor estimated recently 
that in the course of covering his 
industrial fields he read more than 
700,000 words a week—the equiva- 
lent of 20 issues of Fores itself. 
By so doing, he feels, he is con- 
stantly broadening his own horizons 
—and, he hopes, giving added di- 
mension to his original reporting 
as well. 
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Locate You Plant 





in Wostorn [line 


FOR LOW COST SHIPPING 
TO NEW ORLEANS 
AND THE GULF! 


Up river or down river, 

you save both ways 

when you locate your plant in one of 
the many suitable Illinois towns along 
the banks of the Mississippi. For 
whether it’s raw commodities coming 


in or finished products going out of | 


your plant, cheap water transport 


lowers your final figures on everything | 


but net profit! 


The river towns of Western Illinois | 
offer you a wide choice of size and | 
character, enough to make a selection | 


for your particular needs an easy one. 


But they all have certain things in | 
common: a central location for better | 
service north, south, east and west. | 
And, Western Illinois comprises some | 
of the country’s richest farmland, | 
profitably close to several of America’s | 
largest markets for industrial and con- | 


sumer products. 
te r Illinois—your 


the nation 


For complete information on specific sites 


to meet your industry’s particular needs, | 


write in confidence to— 


Division of Industrial Planning & Develop- 
ment, State of Illinois, Springfield, IIl., 
William G. Stratton, Governor. 
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— BUS] SS URS 


Ea CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
-_= NO SIGNIFICANT CRHTANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Re CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N.Y 





Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each ot which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of Feb. 


THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain or ZONE INDEXES 


Loss Over Last Year 





Percentage gain or loss from 


GREATEST GAINS corresponding months last year 


New York, NY (4) +5% 
El Paso, Texas 4 
Sacramento, Cal (2) 4 
Tampa, Fla (4) 4 
Cheyenne, Wyo 4 
Albuquerque, NM 

(5) 


GREATEST LOSSES 


Pittsburgh, Pa —14% DEC. JAN. 
Butte, Mont (5) 13 | om 
Detroit, Mich (2) 13 | New England —A% | —l% 
Buffalo, N Y (5) 12 Middle Atlantic +1 +4 
Grand Rapids, Mich Midwest an —5 
ad South —| +1 
North Central _ +2 
South Central —2 +1 
Mountain +] 45 
8 Pacific 0 +3 








Cleveland, Ohio 10 
Peoria, Il 10 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 9 
Wilmington, Del 

(3) 


Phoenix, Ariz (2) 
Roanoke, Va 
Amarillo, Texas 


Denver, Col @) Cincinnati, Ohio 














Number in parentheses indicates how many | watiowat INDEX a a8 
months city has been continuously in column. | 





central location | 
to serve all 


NEXT ISSUE: 


APPEARANCE & REALITY: Wall Street’s rumors often have a good deal 
of truth in them. But they do not always warrant the conclusion that in- 
vestors draw from them. For a notable example, Forses takes a special trip 
to Wall Street next issue. 

Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F-1106 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 

0 1 Year $6 0 2 Years $9 


0 Enclosed is remittance of $... () I will pay when billed 








Single copy ec 
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INCO NICKEL ADVANCES PROGRESS 


U.S. Navy’s 1956 Arctic fleet Was equipped, in part, with Nickel-aluminum bronze propellers. Inco research helped develop this alloy. 


See how Nickel-toughened propellers 
proved their mettle in Arctic pack ice 


For Ni-Bral alloy ... new Nickel-alumi- 
num bronze propeller metal developed 
by Inco research ... the polar pack ice 
was a grim, grinding proving ground. 

Nickel-aluminum bronze propellers 
were used on a number of ships in the 
U. S. Navy’s 1956 Arctic expedition, 
greatest “icelift” of all time. 

They didn’t get brittle in icy Arctic 
waters. They didn’t lose their toughness. 
They didn’t break or fracture in the 
crush of hard-packed pack ice. 

Ni-Bral propellers are much 
more corrosion -resisting... 


Four to six times more resistant to pit- 
ting and wear (corrosion-erosion). And 
they can be made ten percent thinner 
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and up to twenty percent lighter than 
manganese bronze blades. This is the 
research word on these new, high- 
strength Nickel-containing propellers. 

More and more of these new Nickel- 
containing propellers are being installed 
on all kinds of boats: luxury liners, 
tankers, pleasure cruisers, racing craft. 
Our folder, “New Ni-Bral Propellers” 
gives you the taut, nautical ‘“‘why.’’ 
Write Dept. 4G, ©1958,T.1.N.Co., Im 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 

New York 5, N. Y. 


Keo, Inco Nickel 


et makes metals perform better longer 


Boat-owners —Today with ample supplies of 
Nickel available you can get Nickel-contair 
ing Ni-Bral propellers for any boat. They 
last longer than manganese bronze wheels 
Higher strength to withstand impact. More 
corrosion-resisting. Lighter, thinner 





It takes 
precision 
equipment 





to solve 
many 
problems 
of flight 


Rohr is famous for designing and 


adapting very special machines 


for the precision manufacture 


of a wide range of special 


aircraft parts ... just one of the 


reasons Rohr has become the 


world’s largest producer of 


components for flight. 


MAIN PLANT AND HEADQUARTERS: CHULA VISTA, CALIF 





+ PLANT: RIVERSIDE, CALIF.; 


ASSEMBLY PLANTS: WINDER; GA.; AUBURN, WASH. 





Bass Fishermen will | 
Say I'm Crazy... 
until they try 


my method! 


But, after an honest trial, if you’re 
at all like the other men to whom I’ve 
told my strange plan, you'll guard it with your last breath. 


Don’tjump at conclusions. I’m not a manufacturer of 
any fancy new lure. I have no reels or lines to sell. I’m 
a professional man and make a et oy in my pro- 
fession. But my all-absorbing hobby is fishing. And, 
quite by accident, I’ ve discovered how to go to waters 
that most fishermen say are fished out and come in 
with a good catch of the biggest bass that you ever 
saw. The savage old base that got so big, because they 
were “wise” to every ordinary way of fishing. 

This METHOD is NOT spinning, trolling, casting, 
fly fishing, trot line fishing, set line fishing, hand line 
fishing, live bait fishing, Teasing. netting, trapping, 
or seining. No live bait or prepared bait is used. You 
can carry all of the equipment you need in one hand. 

The whole method can be learnedin twenty minutes 
—twenty minutes of fascinating reading. All the ex- 
tra equipment you need, you can buy locally at a cost 
of less than a dollar. Y et with it, you can come in after 
an hour or two of the greatest excitement of your 
life, with a stringer full. Not one or two miserable 12 
or 14 inch over-sized keepers — but five or six real 
beauties with real poundage behind them. The kind 
that don’t need a word of explanation of the profes- 
sional skill of the man who caught them. Absolutely 
legal, too—in every state. 

This amazing method was developed by a little 
group of professional fishermen. Though they were 
public guides, they rarely divulged their method to their 
patrons. They used it only when fishing for their own 
tables. It is possible that no man on your waters has 
ever seen it, ever heard of it, or ever used it. And 
when you have given it the first trial, you will be as 
closed-mouthed as a man who has suddenly discovered 
a gold mine. Because with this method you can fish with- 
in a hundred feet of the best fishermen in the county 


8 


and pull in ferocious big ones while fm | come home 
em pty handed. Nospecial skill is required. The method 
is just as deadly in the hands of a novice as in the 
handsof an old timer. My method will be disclosed only 
to those menin each area who will give me their word 
of honor not to give the method to anyone else. 

Send me your name. Let me tell you how you can 
try out this deadly method of bringing in big bass from 
your local waters. Let me tell you why I let you try 
out my unusual method for the whole fishing season 
without risking a penny of your money. Send your 
name for details of my money-back trial offer. 
There is no charge for this information, now or at any 
other time. Just your name is all I need. But I guar- 
antee that the information I send you will make you 
acom = skeptic—until you decide to try my method! 
And then, your own catches will fill you with disbelief. 
Send your name, today. This will be fun. 


ERIC S. FARE, Libertyville 5S, Illinois | 


V Erie S. Fare, Libertyville 5, Ilinols “T 

| Dear Mr. Fare: Send me complete information 

| without any charge and without the slightest ob- 
ligation. Tell me how I can learn your method of 

| catching big bass from waters many say are 

| “fished out,” even when the old timers are report- 

| 





ing “No Luck.” 














READERS SAY 


Railroading 


Sm: Railroad ills (“What Do the Rail- 
roads Want?”, Forses, Feb. 15) during 
the past two decades were substantially 
relieved by wholesale financial reorgani- 
zations and the stimulating traffic increase 
of two wars. Changed managements 
(with accent on youth) have, with few 
exceptions, failed to provide a remedy for 
current ills ... 

Yes, the industry is sick and an Iron 
Horse-Doctor is needed. One of the 3-H 
type, perhaps—a Hill, Harriman or 
Hughitt. 

—Lawrence W. FuRNALD 
Westfield, N. J. 


Str: The question in your article needs 
a corollary: The Railroads—what are they 
willing to give for what they get? 

During the winter it is my custom to 
order 100 pounds and more orders of 
mixed bird seed. ... The average delivery 
time by railroad freight has been over 
four weeks, from the time the railroad 
gets the seed until its arrival at my local 
freight office. Had I the power of choice, I 
would specify any other routing than 
rail freight. 

—JoHNn C. Pickarp 
Greenville, Del. 


Odd-Lot Off Years 
Sir: One of your “Trends & Tangents” 


items (Forses, Feb. 15) states, “In the 
last two decades odd-lot purchases have 


| exceeded sales in all but three years.” 


Can you tell me what three years these 
were? 

—GraHam I. LyncH 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


The years: 1941, 1942, 1954—Eb. 
“Loading Charge” 


Str: Your common use of the all-too- 
frequent term “load” or “loading charge” 
when referring to mutual fund acquisition 
costs strikes me as very unhappy. These 
words seem to conjure up a mental pic- 
ture of the poor investor staggering for- 
ward under a heavy burden heaped on 
him unnecessarily by predatory brokers. 
I realize the term got started long ago 
and has been in the trade a long time, 
but I would like to suggest alternate 
terms such as “acquisition cost” or “dis- 
tribution charge” as preferable by far.... 

I am myself an investment broker- 
dealer, handling individual securities and 
mutual funds. That word, “load,” al- 
though you may possibly feel that it 
possesses editorial merit—it just rubs us 
brokers and dealers—the wrong way... . 

—Berrorp S. OAKLEY Jr. 
Vice President, 
Lambuth & Company 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


The meaning of “loading charge” is al- 
most universally understood by investers. 
The alternative terms, “acquisition cost” 
or “distribution charge,” are not.—Eb. 
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A record “‘natural” increase in popu- 


lation (resulting from an excess of 
births over deaths) is reported for 
both the U.S. and Canada during 1957 
by statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. The excess added 
about 2.68 million to the U.S. popula- 
tion, with immigration adding 330,000 
more for a total of over 172.8 million 
at year’s end. 
* * . 


One railroad is boasting that 1957 
was its “best year since the Korean 
War.” The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
(which Wall Street once called the 
“Misery & Short Life”) is bragging 
about the $2 million it earned last 
year, has joined six other Western 


railroads in asking the ICC for a re- | 
duction in freight rates. Reason for | 


the request: experimenting with an 
in-the-red subsidiary in Minnesota, 
the M.&St.L. cut its grain-freight rates 
in half last fall. Result: car loadings 
rose 50°. 

e . + 


A reverse stock split—rare except in a 
bear market—made news on _ the 
American Stock Exchange. New 
Haven Clock & Watch, struggling with 
reorganization plans, called in its 
shares, issued one new for eight old. 
Aim of such splits: to raise the in- 
vestment standing of sagging shares, 
which in New Haven Clock’s case 
were selling for about 25c. 

e e 

Electrically heated rugs, plugged in 
like electric blankets, are being mar- 
keted in the U.S. by English carpet- 
maker Shelf Mills. The rugs, in 9x12- 
foot sizes, are priced at about $60 
apiece and will operate in a tempera- 
ture range of 70 to 75 degrees. 

. * ° 


Worried coffee-producer nations in 


Latin America are viewing with alarm | 
increased U.S. imports of Africa- | 
grown coffee beans. Brazilian Am- | 
bassador Ernani Do Amaral Peixoto, | 


for example, wants the U.S. to in- 


stitute a quota system that would as- | 


sure South and Central Americans of 
a minimum coffee market here. Other- 
wise, warns he, not only Brazil but 
other south-of-the-border countries 
will face a “severe” economic crisis. 
o e a 

Dividend casualties continue to 
mount. February was even worse 
than “black” January of this year, 
when 46 firms cut their dividends. 
February’s record: 48 companies 
pared payouts to stockholders, 23 
omitted their dividends completely. 
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There’s a WORLD of 
difference in 

a plant site 

like this... 


...at Port of Baltimore, an ideal location to serve 
Foreign and Domestic markets... plentiful power, 
productive workers and preeminent transportation. 


Plan with PHONE OR WRITE: 
ce T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent 

wis BALTIMORE 1 LExi 9-0400 

man! ¢ * xington 9- 


Ch G. E. FERENCE, ind. Development Agt. A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22 COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WaAbash 2-221! 


B:.O BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 





We're proud 
HE PEOPLE who live in the United 
0 p 0) States have more of almost every- 
bd thing — including telephones. 


So it’s possible, in such a fabulous 
country, to be the No. 2 communica- 
tions system — and still have a great 
opportunity for service and growth. 


General Telephone serves, for example, 
more telephone customers than the 
total number of telephones in such a 
country as France. 

And this list is growing—at the rate of 
1,000 new customers every working 
day, partly because so many of the 
areas we serve are suburban areas—the 
fastest-growing areas in this country. 


All of which confronts us with many 
challenges. 

If we cannot be the largest, we can 
surely aspire to be the finest — to do 
whatever we do better than it has been 
done before. 

So we’re happy to be No. 2. It keeps 
you on your toes. 


GENERAL hg, EPHONE 


One of the World’s Great Communications Systems } 


. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


DURABLE GOODS DEDUCTION? 


The question of what action by the Government would 
be most effective in halting the recession if the slide 
continues is under constant discussion in the Congress, 
in Wall Street and on America’s Main Streets. I out- 
lined in some detail (Forses, March 1) why tax cuts 
would be most effective if the situ- 
ation developed to the point where 
substantial Washington action was 
warranted. 

Recently, Senator Harry F. Byrd, in 
his capacity as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, asked more 
than 100 business, financial and farm 
leaders for their advice on how to 
meet and master the recession. An- 
thony L. Villa, a partner in the bro- 
kerage firm of Jesup and Lamont, presented to the Vir- 
ginia Senator a provocative suggestion. Wrote Villa: 

“If it should become expedient to legislate some 
form of remedial program, a tax reduction plan tied 
to consumer purchases may have more merit than 
public works and income tax cuts. Past experiences 
have shown that a public works program has only 
a limited and delayed effect on the economy. I be- 
lieve that consumer psychology is presently such 
that, though a personal income tax reduction would 
be more immediately effective than public works, a 
large part of the tax saving would be added to per- 
sonal savings or spent on non-durable goods .. . 
pent-up consumer demand of the war years and the 


the family such as houses, refrigerators, etcetera. 
Therefore, for the next few years a greater propor- 
tion of many family incomes will go towards food, 
clothing, education and the recreational needs of the 
children. Unfortunately, the industries that stand to 
benefit from this trend in spend- 
ing, do not stimulate the econo- 
my to the degree that the dur- 
able industries do. 
“If we set aside a public works 
program as being the least desir- 
able remedial program, then the 
alternative is a temporary tax 
reduction, which should be such 
as to stimulate the greatest com- 
mensurate purchasing power & & Va 
where it will have the greatest effect on the economy. 
“In my opinion this could be done in the most effec- 
tive manner by allowing the taxpayer an increase 
in his personal exemption by a percentage of the 
value of each durable good purchase which he makes 
within a specified time period. In other words, if 
each taxpayer were allowed, for the period of say one 
year, to increase his personal exemption by 10% of 
the value of each new durable good purchased, he 
would have an incentive to spend during that period. 
A list of durable goods could be compiled by your 
committee for which a tax saving would be allowed. 
The saving would only apply to goods for which a 
bona fide bill of sale was obtained, or a special tax 


Sen. Byrd 


demands created by the large families of the war 
and postwar years appear to have been largely 
satisfied, other than for normal replacement. Younger 
married people are ordinarily the biggest purchasers 
of durable goods, yet we are now entering a period 
of lower family formations due to the low birth rate 
of the 1930s. The biggest percentage increases in pop- 
ulation until 1965 will be among older children five to 
nineteen, not yet marrying and meeting family needs. 
In prior years their parents will have already largely 
satisfied most of the durable goods requirements of 
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stamp for which retailers would be accountable. 
Your committee could best determine what normal 
family expenditures are for durable goods other 
than housing. It can then measure the resulting loss 
of revenue to the Treasury as against other forms of 
tax reduction you might contemplate, thereby ar- 
riving at a proper percentage to be allowed as an 
exemption to the individual taxpayer. A ceiling on 
the amount of the exemption to be allowed should, 
of course, be established. Consideration could also 
be given to making the percentage exemption avail- 





able only for purchases in excess of a set amount. 
This could be related to your committee’s determina- 
tion of normal family expenditures. 
“In my opinion, this type of tax reduction, by offer- 
ing an incentive to buy durable goods, would have a 
far more salutatory effect on the economy than any 
other form of corporate or personal reduction if ei- 
ther become politically or economically necessary.” 
The idea of utilizing a tax reduction to stimulate the 
sale of durable goods has much to recommend it. Its 
feasibility, both administratively and politically, would 
need considerable exploration but it is a suggestion that 
ought not to be overlooked merely because it is novel. 
The whole case for government action in the event the 
recession gets out of hand is built around taking steps 
that would most effectively stimulate the economy. If 
there is a more effective way of using possible tax reduc- 
tions than simply across the board, it should be utilized. 


Ze 


ISOLATIONISW’S OTHER FACE 


There is an honest difference of opinion as to what 
caused the Great Depression of the Nineteen Thirties 
and all the other recessions and depressions that periodi- 
cally plague modern society. But on one thing all the 
experts are agreed: that sky-high U.S. tariffs helped 
bring about the stagnation of world trade before 1930 and 
thus helped swell the breadlines both here and abroad. 
In the end, the Americans who were supposed to be 
“protected” suffered no less than the foreigners whose 
goods were kept out. 

This is a good time to remind ourselves of this disas- 
trous high tariff experiment in economic isolationism. 
For, strange as it might seem, there are those in this 
country today who would have us repeat the mistake. 
Repeat it at a time when economic barometers are point- 
ing toward recession and when we should be thinking of 
stimulating world trade, not harassing it. 

Yet the very fact of the recession has given this out- 
moded “protectionism” a new shot in the arm. Nothing is 
easier for a depressed industry than to blame its problems 
on “foreign dumping” and to call on Uncle Sam to rescue 
it by throwing up barriers to foreign 
competitors. 

Yet I can think of nothing less like- 
ly to “cure” the recession. Higher 
tariffs will not, on balance, make jobs 
for jobless Americans. They will not 
stimulate consumer spending; on the 
contrary they will discourage it by 
restricting the choice of goods and 
raising their prices. 

Knowing all this, the “protection- 
ists,” the economic isolationists, are not fighting openly 
for higher tariffs. Instead they are trying to slip a foot 
in the door so that they can in the future force it all 
the way open for their outmoded ideas. What they are 
doing is challenging in Congress the power the President 
now has to reduce tariffs in the interest of the over-all 


Secy. Dulles 


foreign and economic policy of the U.S. This power, 
which the Presidents have exercised for almost 25 years, 
expires again this June 30. The protectionists want the 
final say on tariff cuts thrown back in Congress where 
individual pressure groups can make their influence felt 
more strongly than they can with the President of the 
United States. 

A great deal is at stake in this fight. 
From whatever point of view you 
examine the question, a return to 
higher tariffs would be a disaster. 
Jobs? At least 4.5 million Americans 
earn their living making things for 
export. Producing for export makes 
more jobs, Commerce Secretary 
Weeks recently showed, than such 
vital industries as autos and home- Secy. Weeks 
building. And today the Free World trend is toward fewer 
trade barriers. Germany, for example, which levied 
average tariffs of 28% in Hitler’s time, has cut them to 
just 8%. France has cut from 17% to 6%. Quotas, another 
barrier to the export of U.S. goods, have also been on the 
way out in recent years. This is a trend worth encourag- 
ing by our setting a good example. 

But the national defense arguments against trade bar- 
riers seem to me to be even more impelling than the 
purely business ones. As Mr. Weeks reminded Con- 
gress, Russia has challenged us today in the economic 
field as much as in the military. 

In this respect the high tariff people are playing into 
Russian hands. “Stop trade,” Mr. Weeks points out, “and 
the nations dependent on international exchange will 
surely move away from us and toward the Communist 
world.” Secretary of State Dulles goes even farther in 
urging that the President be allowed to keep the power 
to lower tariffs. Mr. Dulles said flatly that any barriers to 
trade “will unquestionably help the Soviet-Communist 
bloc to prosecute their plan of economic encirclement and 
ultimate strangulation of the U.S.” It seems difficult to 
think of any argument the protectionists can muster to 
match that. 

Finally there is the matter of economy in government. 
Here is perhaps the most inconsistent thing about the 
economic isolationists: many of them are the people who 
shout the loudest against spending taxpayers’ money for 
foreign aid. Yet it stands to reason that increasing our 
purchases of foreign goods is the best substitute for give- 
aways. To be consistent the protectionists would have to 
agree to one of two things: either that we spend more on 
aid to make up for the loss in trade; or that we abandon 
the Free World and withdraw into Fortress America. 

It is unfortunate that a minority of protectionists has 
been able to exploit the genuine complaints of certain 
industries, unions and towns who have been hard hit by 
foreign imports. In some cases, tariff adjustments may be 
necessary. But the best remedy for these people does not 
lie in allying themselves with economic isolationists and 
saddling the entire Free World with new tariff burdens. 
Their best recourse, as Secretary Dulles has suggested, 
lies in obtaining government aid to help them make a 
transition to different lines of business. Economic isola- 
tionism is as out of place in the modern world as its other, 
more discredited face, political isolationism. 
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MAKING MOUNTAINS PAY 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS 


Snow piled high on New England hillsides means money 
twice in the bank. Once as raw material for a booming ski 
industry, then as stored power for New England 
Electric’s 12 hydroelectric stations, carefully spotted 
along New England rivers. 


Today busy New Englanders do much double duty...as manufacturer- 
consumer, importer-exporter, investor-producer. With the world’s 
finest research facilities, top management, and abundant skilled labor, 
this prosperous area has varied opportunities for wise investment. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders —and m ara 
° ° ° note to our r velopmen 
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New England plant locations. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 





The Sunbeam Automatic 
Percolator — one of today’s 


coffeemakers. 


...and your percolator is three ways better 


Copper played a big part in making that eye-opening 
cup of coffee you had this morning. In fact, three 
of Copper’s outstanding advantages are being used 
in today’s superb automatic coffeemakers. 

First, Copper’s excellent combination of thermal 
conductivity and corrosion resistance makes it an 
ideal container for the brew — and the electric heat- 
ing element. Second, because of Copper’s high duc- 
tility, it can be shaped in fewer operations, with 
lower tooling and time costs. Third, Copper adds to 
the durability and beauty of these appliances, too, 
taking a brilliant chromium plating easily . . . with 


nothing underneath that can rust. Or, if Copper’s 
own warm, handsome color is desired, it can be 
buffed to a mirror polish. 


Combined, these three forms of usefulness are 
unmatched by any substitute for Copper. 


If you’re a manufacturer, you will find exceptional 
workability in Copper and its alloys. They are easier 
to machine, form, draw, stamp, polish and plate. 
Count on Copper in your future — the industry’s 
reserves are now at a record high, productive ca- 
pacity is stronger than ever! 


COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


For information on the above or any other application of Copper, write to the Copper & Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


In the decade just past, the U.S.’ growth-rich natura! 
gas pipeline companies applied an unbeatable formula: 
Huge Leverage+Enormous Demand-+ Assured Cheap 
Gas Supplies—Pyramiding Profits. Now, however, some 


elements in that golden 
THE stock market apathy of the late 
1940s put no damper on at least one 
high-tailing young industry. While 
many another equity was sinking to 
bear market lows, common stocks of 
the young natural gas pipeline com- 
panies staged a bull market all their 
own. It was a matter of simple logis- 
tics. At one end of the pipeliners’ 
maps was an enormous market clam- 
oring for natural gas—and willing to 
pay a tidy price for it. At the other, 
U.S. oilmen were embarrassed by 
huge supplies of natural gas for which 
they virtually had no use. As mid- 
dlemen in that geographical equation, 
the fledgling pipelines were sitting 
pretty. 

A Sure Thing. The one missing ele- 
ment was the huge amounts of capi- 
tal needed to bridge the gap between 
gasfields and consumers. It was not 
missing for long. With solid contracts 
at both ends, the pipelines had a sure 
thing, and investors knew it. As 
transporters of natural gas, the pipe- 
lines were in effect utilities—without, 
however, the regulatory limitations 
deriving from the past that burdened 
the electrical utilities. Gladly lenders 
supplied the heavy capitalization, 
sometimes with common stock repre- 
senting as little as 10° of the total, 
with which to build the needed lines. 

For investors, that meant huge lev- 
erage for the pipelines’ equities, and 
they acted accordingly. So willing 
was the market for the pipeline com- 
panies’ common that underwriters had 
no trouble selling it in package form 
along with convertible debentures. 
Investors snapped them up. 

As events soon proved, they knew 
what they were doing. In 1947, Texas 
Eastern Transmission, which was con- 
verting the wartime Big Inch and 
Little Big Inch pipelines to carry nat- 
ural gas, sold shares to the public at 
$9.50 apiece. Within two years, they 
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equation are in doubt. 
had doubled in value. The following 
year, Texas Gas Transmission offered 
common at $8 a share; in less than 12 
months investors had a 50° gain on 
their outlay. An issue of common by 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line, 
which proposed to transport gas from 
Texas to the rich New York-New 
Jersey market, nearly doubled in 
value within two years’ time. 
Growth Lines. Thanks to the pipe- 
liners’ great leverage, the investment 
status enjoyed by pipeline securities 
right from the outset was more than 
made good well into the 1950s. The 
$41.2 million operating revenues of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission in 1949, 
for example, increased 660.2% by 
last year, while profits showed a gain 
of 341.3%. And Tennessee’s common 
stock rose even faster than profits, 
climbing 262.5% at its high of last 
year. Texas Eastern, doing nearly as 
well, compiled a gain of 162.7% in 


stock value as revenues increased by 
412% and profits by 232%. 

Halting Place. Such gains are not 
mere ancient history. For most of 
the pipelines, 1957 was a remarkably 
buoyant year. From Houston last 
month President Gardiner Symonds 
broke the news that fast-moving 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. had 
scored record earnings of $38.2 mil- 
lion in 1957, a 10% gain over 1956 
Alabama-based Southern Natural 
Gas, reported Chairman Christophe1 
Chenery, had boosted net 9.7% to 
$11.3 million. Texas Eastern’s Presi- 
dent Orville S. Carpenter had even 
more spectacular gains to report. On 
revenues up 30.7%, to $229 million, 
net shot up to $24.9 million, a whop- 
ping 43.4% gain. Crowed Carpenter 
“The most eventful year in our his- 
tory.” 

Ironically enough, this high tide in 
earnings came just when natural gas 
equities had already faltered 
seriously than they had at any time 
since the late 1940s. From a high 
of 44% last July, El] Paso Natural Gas 
had fallen to 285% by last month 
Panhandle Eastern, nearly as badly 
off, was down from 56% to 39. And 
Tennessee Gas, the fastest- 
moving companies in the industry 
had plummeted from 36% to 25%% 

Considering their  still-mounting 


more 


one of 


COMPRESSOR STATION ON EL PASO LINE: 


there were unknown factors in a golden formula 
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prosperity and immunity to recession, 
what had happened to bring the 
steady upcurve of natural gas stocks 
to a halting place? Clearly investors 
were having some second thoughts 
about the future of the natural gas 
pipelines. And in that they were not 
alone. Nagging the pipeliners them- 
themselves were some worrisome 
doubts. As one of them recently put 
it: “Because of a series of internal 
and external factors, 1957 and 1958 
will probably rank as the turning 
point in our industry’s history. These 
are the years of decision, the years 
that will determine how well we do 
over the next decade.” 

“X" the Unknown. Crucial to the 

decision are two important matters of 
far-reaching legal import for the 
pipelines. Both derive from classic 
court decisions: 
® The Phillips Petroleum case, with 
its decision as upheld by the Supreme 
Court in 1954, threatened both the 
pipelines’ future supply of gas and 
limited the price they could pay for 
it. It gave to the Federal Power 
Commission authority to regulate 
profits of independent gas producers. 
Asa result, it dampened the incentives 
for wildcatters in the risky game of 
finding and producing natural gas, in 
which the odds are only one in ten of 
success. Its net effect, the pipelines 
protest, has been to slow up explora- 
tion for the gas they need for their 
growing markets. The industry is 
attempting to overturn this decision 
by new legislation. 
e The “Memphis Case” decision, 
handed down last year by a federal 
court, which held in essence that the 
Federal Power Commission cannot 
approve higher rates for the pipelines 
unless they are also acceptable to the 
utilities which buy their gas. If up- 
held by the Supreme Court, which 
will not hear the case for at least an- 
other year, this decision could force 
the pipelines to rebate well over $200 
million in revenue already collected. 
For one affected pipeline company, 
Colorado Interstate, the rebate could 
run to $34.11 per share—an amount 
nearly equal to its recent market 
value. 

The confusion produced by both 
decisions in the pipelines’ plans was 
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monumental. For once, an unknown 
“X” was introduced into their tradi- 
tional formula. The impact of the 
Memphis case ruling was no less 
forceful in Wall Street. Although the 
gas carriers were still demonstrably 
growth outfits, adding an impressive 
7% more customers to their lines last 
year, Wall Street's response was a 
cautious “wait-and-see” attitude. For 
the first time in years, many pipeline 
equities were selling at yields well 
above those of staid electric utilities 
stocks. 

hess Leverage? These, however, are 
not the only uncertainties in the 
natural gas pipelines’ future. There 
is also some question whether one 
key element in their Golden Formula 
can remain intact: their all-important 
leverage. One of the first to highlight 
this unresolved problem was Christo- 
pher Chenery, chairman of Southern 
Natural Gas. As he has pointed out, 
leverage is no small element in the 
pipelines’ prosperity. When a rela- 
tively small amount of common stock 
is overhung with huge amounts of 
debt, a very slight increase in over- 
all earnings means a comparatively 
considerable increase in net per share. 
In fact, it is doubtful whether new 
issues of pipeline equities would have 
had the eager response they enjoyed 
when they were first floated but for 
this feature. 

Ironically, it is no easy thing for 
the pipeline companies to retain their 
leveraged earnings. In most cases, 
pipeline debt must be paid off at the 
rate of 5% a year. Other things be- 
ing equal, as the debt is paid off, the 
pipeline company’s leverage also will 
decline. 

Chenery has good reason to know 
this problem at first hand. As one of 
the nation’s older gas_ pipelines, 
Southern Natural Gas, which was 
founded in 1935, has reached a mature 
position where growth does not come 
nearly as fast as it once did. Because 
of debt retirement, Southern’s com- 
mon stock now makes up 46.7% 
of its total capitalization vs. 26.4% as 
recently as in 1954. Meanwhile earn- 
ings have leveled out at about $2.35 
per share. Says Chenery: “I know of 
only one way to increase your earn- 
ings in a fully regulated utility. That 
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is to maintain your debt ratio. When 
that ratio comes down, your earnings 
will also decrease.” 

Double Depreciation. As Chenery is 
keenly aware, pipeline companies are 
in the not altogether advantageous 
position of depreciating their lines at 
3% to 34% a year, whereas the nor- 
mal rate for electric utilities is from 
2144 to 2%4%. Yet since pipelines are 
limited to a 6% return on their in- 
vestment base by the FPC, under the 
present order of things their net must 
decline as their total capitalization 
diminishes. Says one pipeliner: “It 
is a variation on the old law of di- 
minishing returns. After 33 years we 
theoretically will have no investment 
on which to show earnings.” 

So far, this double depreciation of 
debt and investment has not become 
a real problem for most pipelines. 
Most were founded only after World 
War II, and still have not reached 
anything like their limits of growth. 
While virgin areas for expansion with 
new pipe are fast disappearing, many 
pipelines have far from saturated 
their markets with gas. Thus many 
have been continually increasing their 
debt, and with it their rate base. But 
none is unaware of the ultimate 
consequences of present regulatory 
practice. Says Leslie T. Fournier, 
treasurer of Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line: “When the industry stops 
growing, the Federal Power Com- 
mission will have to see the defects 
in the present system of regulation.” 

Since only growth can offset the 
depreciation trend, the big question 
now is: when will the industry reach 
its full growth? Chenery, for one, 
believes that it already has, or is on 
the threshold of doing so. In one 
geographical sense, at least, this is 
true. Vermont is today the only state 
remaining into which the long, silver 
pipelines have not groped their way. 
Yet there is still a very considerable 
open frontier left to the industry. “I 
would not say,” observes A. R. La- 
Force, financial vice president of El 
Paso Natural Gas, “that there are no 
new great areas left. Anyone who 
gets the energy will have no problem 
selling it. If we could get gas out of 
Canada, for example, we would have 
no difficulty finding a market for it.” 
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Remaining Frontiers. That this is 
true for many pipeline companies is 
evident from the present expansion 
programs underway in the industry. 
At Transcontinental, for example, 
Chairman Tom Walker recently ap- 
plied to the FPC for permission to 
build $165.1 million worth of new 
lines to gas fields and to expand other 
parts of his system. “We can see,” 
says Walker, “five years of consid- 
erable expansion in the Southeast, 
notably Georgia and the Carolinas, 
and in the Northeast.” 

Meanwhile other pipeline compa- 
nies are busy “looping” their lines, 
a device which involves running a 
length of pipe from one compressor 
station on the line halfway up to the 
next compressor station. The result 
is to increase the line’s capacity by 
a far greater percentage than the cost 
of the additional line. If the loops are 
later completed, so that they run all 
the way from one compressor station 
to another, the pipeline virtually ob- 
tains two lines in the place of one. 
One big saving: no additional (and 
usually considerable) expense in ob- 
taining a new right of way. 

There is, however, one not incon- 
siderable drawback to this mode of 
expansion. When a big new line is 
originally laid down, it can usually 
be financed on a mere 15% equity 
basis, the rest of the cost being cov- 
When 


ered by debt and mortgages. 
an established line is being expanded, 
however, the financing terms are not 


nearly so liberal. For example, 
Transcontinental’s existing mortgages 
permit it to bond only 60% of its new 
plant account, with the balance in 
debentures, preferred or common. 
Thus there can be a reduction in the 
all-important leverage which trans- 
lates a small acceleration in total 
earnings into a much larger accelera- 
tion in earnings per share. 

New Directions. So many a pipe- 
line company has been looking for 
new ventures considerably afield from 
the business of transporting gas. One 
attraction of diversification is the 
chance to continue their rapid growth 
with their abundant capital and offset 
the diminishing returns of their 
shrinking debt capitalization. Another 
is the lure of the earning potentials 
possible outside the sphere of the FPC. 

A case in point is Panhandle East- 
ern. As its boss, Chairman William 
G. Maguire had a Kansas subsidiary 
which was one of the richest little 
gas producers in the country. This 
subsidiary, Hugoton Production Co., 
drilled 152 wells without a single dry 
hole. Yet if Maguire had gone about 
developing his rich (1.25 trillion 
cubic feet of gas reserves) Hugoton 
properties under the Panhandle 
aegis, he would have been held to the 
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same 6°; 
pipelines. 

Instead, flexible Bill Maguire spun 
off Hugoton in 1948, giving stock- 
holders one share for each two owned 
in Panhandle. Then he proceeded to 
remove Hugoton from any form of 
regulation at all by selling its gas 
only within Kansas (primarily to 
Kansas Power & Light). As a result, 
Hugoton last year earned $3.2 million, 
and its original stock, valued at 13% 
in 1949, had soared as high as 80 last 
year. 

But while this clearly benefited 
Panhandle stockholders, including 
Maguire himself, it did nothing direct- 
ly for the pipeline company. Other 
pipeliners are now interested in new 
ventures which will directly benefit 
their companies. Since gas produc- 
tion profits also are in a legislative 
tangle on the “fair field price,” how- 
ever, they have limited attractions as 
profitmakers. 

More Production? Gas production, of 
course, does have the very 


return on investment as his 


lively 


OFFSHORE DRILLING: 
a plunge for profits 


virtue of helping assure supplies for 
the carriers. But many a gas trans- 
porter has looked with equal interest 
at oil possibilities. Reason: unlike 
gas developments, oil investments do 
not fall within the regulatory compass 
of the FPC. One pipeliner who has 
vigorously gone into the oil & gas 
fields in search of a richer profit mix- 
ture is Texas Gas Transmission’s 
President William Elmer. “We are 
small producers now,” he says. “In 
fact, we are only in our fourth year 
We have confined all our expenditures 
to onshore fields, but eventually we 
will go offshore.” 

Not all pipeliners, however, are 
joining the trek to the oil country. 
Drawls Transcontinental’s Tom Walk- 
er: “We are a pipeline pure and sim- 
ple—no other interests. We can be 
that way because we have the liveliest 
market [metropolitan New York and 
New Jersey] in the US. to serve.” 

Lively market or not, however, 
Walker is fast becoming the lone 
holdout in pipeline ranks. Southern’s 
Chenery, for example, has acquired 
control of The Offshore Company, 
which is drilling for oil in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Texas Eastern’s Carpen- 
ter last year bought LaGloria Oil & 
Gas, and El Paso’s President Paul 
Kayser is building two refineries in 
addition to the three he already oper- 
ates. Says El Paso’s Arnold LaForce: 
“We plan to do some more diversify- 
ing. It will be in petroleum products 
refining and marketing in the South- 
west.” 

Raised Eyebrows. Normally such di- 
versification is regarded as only the 
healthiest symptom by Wall Streeters 
who long have preached the wisdom 
of keeping one’s eggs in several bas- 
kets. But the pipeliners’ diversifica- 
tion has raised a certain number of 
skeptical eyebrows. For oil explora- 
tion and development have much of 
hit-and-miss about them. Yet where 
the oil companies pursue this risky 
business with equity-heavy “gam- 
blers’ capitalizations,” the pipelines’ 
capital structures resemble more an 
electrical utility’s. 

This cautious attitude is not entirely 
convincing to the pipeliners them- 
selves. In reply they note that their 
leverage merely enhances a success. 
This is true. For example, El Paso 
Natural Gas is as deeply in oil opera- 
tions as any pipeliner, yet President 
Paul Kayser has succeeded in turning 
the risks of the oil game to his own 
advantage. As a result of El Paso’s oil 
activities, in 1956 some 60°, of the 
$1.07% dividend received by his 
stockholders was tax-free. Last year, 
31% of. the $1.30 dividend escaped 
taxes. 

This saving derives partly from the 
fact that Kayser writes off his tax- 
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LESS LEVERAGE 


AHEAD? 
Most borrowers delight in reducing their 
debts, but for the U. S.’s gos pipeline com- 
panies debt reduction raises problems. 
The less debt, the less leverage — and the 
narrower the base on which regulated 
returns are allowed. 


* Growth —and new borrowing — might 
be one answer, but the new frontiers for 
natural gas flow are vanishing. Hence the 
popularity of new “sidelines.” 

* Meanwhile, forced amortization of pre- 
sent plant, at an average 5% rate a year, 
is gradually shrinking the place of debt in 
total capitalization. Barring new ventures, 
here is how the pipeliners’ consolidated 
capitalization will look ten years from now. 
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deductible intangible drilling costs in 
the year they were incurred. Yet on 
his corporate books in accordance 
with FPC-approved methods, he 
amortizes these costs over a period 
of years. As a result, a part of the 
dividends received by stockholders in 
later years actually represents a non- 
taxable return of capital. The same 
sort of benefits have accrued to Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission’s stockhold- 
ers. In 1956, 53% of the $1.40 divi- 
dend paid out was tax-free; in 1957, 
half of the $1.75 per share payout 
went untaxed. 

Increasing Equities. There is another 
solid argument in the pipeliners’ favor. 
By finding their own gas, they do 
much to increase the value of their 
investors’ equities. Valued at a con- 
servative 5c per thousand cubic feet, 
El Paso’s gas reserves are worth 
$25.70 per share. Meantime, Panhan- 
dle’s Maguire has built up reserves 
worth $29.60 a share, Northern Natu- 
ral Gas $26, Colorado Interstate a 
walloping $98. 

Something of a new wrinkle in non- 
gas development was worked out by 
Texas Eastern’s Carpenter. In an 
orthodox oil venture, he bought La- 
Gloria Oil & Gas last year. But less 
conventionally, Carpenter won a long 
battle with the FPC permitting him to 
convert his Little Big Inch pipeline 
back from natural gas to petroleum 
products, much in demand in the oil- 
thirsty Chicago area. 

The pipelines have also found other 
ways to escape the FPC’s regulatory 
hand. Many have found a natural out- 
let in hydrocarbon chemicals, first 
cousins to natural gas. Mississippi 
River Fuel, under Chairman William 
Marbury, for example, has launched 
out into nitrogen production. South- 
ern Natural Gas has acquired a 
chemical stake through ownership of 
322,000 shares of Air Reduction, 
which makes industrial gases. Others 
have made their move through joint 
ventures. 
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hac not had ta cwallaw it. 


Still other pipeliners have gone even 
farther afield in their quest for un- 
fettered profits. Among them is Ar- 
kansas-Louisiana Gas’ shrewd Chair- 
man W.R. (“Witt”) Stephens, a 
prominent Arkansas financier who 
plans to open a new $12 million ce- 
ment plant late this year. Naturally 
it will run on gas, and its virtue is its 
usefulness in boosting the gas com- 
pany’s summer earnings. Even farther 
afield, Tennessee Gas’ restless Gardi- 
ner Symonds has branched out into 
such investments as a 1500-car garage 
in downtown Houston and Tennessee 
Life Insurance Co., which had some 
$103.7 million in life insurance in 
force when the year opened. 

Pattern For Prosperity? Are such im- 
aginative new uses for their capital 
enough to keep the pipelines in full 
prosperity over the next decade? Few 
pipelines at all expect to match their 
inimitable growth over the last decade, 
of course. But they do have one big 
plus on their side: the booming de- 
mand for natural gas, the fastest- 
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PIPELINE TRENCH-DIGGER: 
prosperity was ahead 


growing fuel in the U.S. They also 
can count on abundant and growing 
supplies—but at a price which has 
tended to advance steadily over the 
past few years. 

But, with their own prices com- 
petitive, the nation’s gas men see a 
clear pattern of prosperity ahead, as 
far as the economics of gas itself goes. 
By 1960, predicts the American Gas 
Association, no less than 33.5 million 
Americans will be tied into the in- 
dustry’s pipelines. From then on, it 
predicts, demand for gas will increase 
by 2.5% a year, and by 1965, 38 mil- 
lion Americans will be using it. 

The Road Ahead. There are, of 
course, still two huge obstacles in the 
pipeliners’ right of way: the Phillips 
Case and the Memphis Case. Pipe- 
liners hope that Congress eventually 
will pass the Harris-O’Hara Bill 
which will partially get gas producers 
out from where the Phillips decision 
placed them under the thumb of the 
FPC. Of a reprieve from the Memphis 
case decision they are not quite as 
hopeful. Just last month the Supreme 
Court refused to speed up a hearing 
of the pipeliners’ appeal, thus post- 
poning the case for at least a year. 

Thus some of the pipeliners and 
gas producers, with the immediate 
future uncertain, have been cutting 
back on their expansion plans. As a 
symptom of this, Lone Star Steel, 
which counts on line pipe for 30% to 
40% of its output, laid off 1,500 work- 
ers early this month because of order 
cancellations. Notes Texas Eastern’s 
President Orville Carpenter: “The 
uncertainty brought about by the de- 
cision is causing a very definite hard- 
ship on the whole industry.” 

One of the few pipeliners who is not 
suffering such hardships, however, is 
Carpenter himself. Where other car- 
riers may have to refund some $200 
million if the Memphis decision is not 
overturned, Carpenter actually stands 
to make money by it. For he himself 
is a large buyer of gas from such pipe- 
liners as United Gas and Texas Gas, 
who have been charging him higher 
rates without his approval. Thus 
Carpenter, like his own customers, is 
entitled to a refund. At the beginning 
of this year, the possible rebate 
amounted to $11.2 million, vs. $1.9 
million owed by Texas Eastern to its 
own customers. 

But, though he is luckier than most, 
Carpenter also sums up the feelings 
of the pipeline industry as it enters 
what is really the second decade of 
its life. “The demand for natural gas,” 
he observes, “continues to grow, and 
all our surveys indicate that the mar- 
ket is far from saturated. As long as 
the people want more, and we are in a 
position to supply it, we should be 
able to make a profit.” 
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STEEL 


THE RUMBLE 
OF THE DRUM 


U.S. steelmakers normally 

pay out 45% of their earn- 

ings. Now, with earnings 

shrinking, can dividend cuts 
be far behind? 


“Aun, take the cash, and let the credit 
go, nor heed the rumble of the distant 
drum,” sang the poet Omar Khayyam 
in a pre-capitalistic age. But last 
month as stockholders in the nation’s 
steel companies awaited their first- 
quarter dividend envelopes, the rum- 
bling drum seemed ominously louder 
than the tinkle of the cash from their 
year-end payouts. The rumble was 
recession and it was far from distant. 
Steel production, now geared to just 
55% of capacity, was crawling along 
at a rate 43% below last year. 

Dip in Dividends. That fact put the 
cash itself in question. Steel dividend 
payouts had already begun to shrink. 
Among the middle-sized firms, there 
were three swift casualties in Febru- 
ary. Wheeling Steel chopped its 85c 
quarterly dividend to 50c. Colorado 
Fuel & Iron replaced its quarterly 50c 
with a 2% stock payout. Crucible 
Steel Co. of America lopped 30c off 
its regular 40c-a-quarter dividend. 

Also pruning their quarterly pay- 
outs were smaller companies such as 
Granite City Steel (from 75c to 40c), 
Detroit Steel (from 25c to 12%%c), 
Sharon Steel (from 75c to 35c) and 
Acme Steel (from 50c to 25c). Omit- 
ting dividends entirely were Pitts- 
burgh Steel, which had paid 25c plus 
1% in stock each quarter, and Barium 
Steel, which had a semi-annual rate of 
15c and 1% stock. 

But these did not cause the loudest 
rumble. That was provided by George 
Humphrey, chairman of Pittsburgh’s 
National Steel Corp., eighth biggest 
U.S. steelmaker. Humphrey informed 
his 18,600 stockholders late last month 
that the company had decided to cut 
its own quarterly dividend from $1 
to 75c. Explained Humphrey: “We've 
been paying a relatively higher divi- 
dend rate than others in the steel 
business. . . . Until demand returns to 
more nearly normal volume, our first 
obligation is to insure a strong finan- 
cial position... .” 

Ratiocination. In recent years, the 
nine major steelmakers have been 
paying out about 45% of their earnings 
ir. dividends. But the swift decline in 
steel output over the past year has 
squeezed the margin of coverage— 
and not only for National. For the last 
quarter of 1957, steel company divi- 
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dends continued at a high level while 
profits dipped. Result: the average 
payout ratio climbed to an unsteady 
65% of earnings. 

National’s dividend cut set Wall 
Streeters to studying their statistical 
form sheets. After all, National Steel 
and Wheeling Steel, first dividend 
cutters among the big nine, had paid 
dividends during the fourth quarter 
at a 65% payout rate. How about the 
payout ratios of Republic Steel (100% 
of earnings), Armco Steel (87%) and 
Jones & Laughlin (69%)? If National’s 
Humphrey—a shrewd judge of eco- 
nomic weather—felt the need to trim 
his dividend sails, could some of the 
others be far behind? Especially with 
current earnings lagging behind the 
already slipping fourth-quarter rate? 

True, each of the three high-payout 
steelmakers declared their usual divi- 
dends for the first quarter. But that 
was based on 1957 earnings. All three 
will hold dividend meetings during the 
next few weeks. Before very long, 
Wall Street will know whether 


Humphrey’s cut was only an isolated 
note of caution, or whether he had 
started a trend. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK WOOD YARD IN 


fi PAYOUTS IN PERIL Even in 1957's fourth quarter, 


mony steel companies paid out a dangerously high share of earnings in divi- 
=| dends (colored bors). Now with much of the industry operating at barely 55% 
of capacity, first quorter dividend coverage will probably be even less ade- 
quoate- if, thot is, the old rate can be maintained. 


r Dividends in Danger— 
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PAPER & PULP 


STRONG MEDICINE 


John Kimberly thinks the re- 

cession may be good medi- 

cine for the paper industry. 

But then he does not have to 
swallow it. 





AS CHAIRMAN of big Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.* and newly elected president 
of the American Paper & Pulp Associ- 
ation, jovial John Robbins Kimberly 
had some advice for fellow papermen 
last month. “Surplus. capacity,” 
claimed Kimberly, “will prove to be 
relatively healthy. It'll force 
go out and improve efficiency 
selling.” 

Kimberly could afford to take this 
philosophical view of things. The re- 
cession may be a bitter pill to most 
industrialists, but so far at least Kim- 


us to 
and 


*Kimberly-Clark Corp. Traded NYSE 
Approximate current price: 52. Price range 
(1957-58) high, 52, low, 4045. Dividend 
(1957): $1.80. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.80 
Earnings per share (1957): $2.92. Total 
assets: $265 million. Ticker symbol: KMB 





MUNISING, MICH.: 


is surplus capacity a blessing in disguise? 
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berly has not had to swallow it. 
Unlike most of his Paper Association 
confreres, Kimberly can regard excess 
capacity as a largely theoretical prob- 
lem. At a time when the industry as 
a whole was rippling along at just 
85% of capacity, Kimberly-Clark was 
ticking away at close to 100%. “Our 
company’s problem,” says Kimberly- 
Clark’s Vice President W. H. Clifford, 
“is inability to keep up with custom- 
ers’ requirements.” 

A Special Breed. Kimberly-Clark, 
of course, is a special breed of paper- 
maker: it virtually dominates several 
large and high profit specialty paper 
markets. For out of Kimberly-Clark 
mills come at least half of all facial 
tissues (Kleenex) used in the United 
States and well over half of all sani- 
tary napkins (Kotex). It makes 25% 
of all toilet paper and about 20% of 
all better quality paper napkins. 
Other Kimberly-Clark specialties: 
cigarette paper, carbon paper, ad- 
hesive tape papers and magazine and 
book paper. In addition it owns 
profitable tissue-making subsidiaries 
in Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
Britain plus a plant in France that 
makes cigarette papers. 

As it has turned out, Kimberly- 
Clark hardly could -have picked its 
specialties more wisely. “This compa- 
ny,” John Kimberly explains, “has 
traditionally concentrated on products 

. which maintained both volume 
and rate of profit during recessions.” 

By and large, Wisconsin’s Kimberly- 
Clark has succeeded in doing both. 
Its tissue products, which make up 
a solid 60% of its sales volume, 
turned out to have one of the fastest- 
growing markets in the entire paper 
field. It also has been one of the 
steadiest in recent years, rarely failing 
to call for near-capacity operations. 
Last year, for example, when the 
paper industry operated on average 
at just 91% of capacity, the tissue- 
makers operated at 97%. One result: 
in a year when such big general pa- 
permakers as St. Regis, and Crown 
Zellerbach saw their profits drop by 
as much as 16% and 24% respectively, 
Kimberly-Clark came through the 
first nine months of its fiscal year 
with a decline of just 2%. 

Weak Spot. Still, Kimberly has not 
entirely avoided the consequences of 
the paper industry’s current recession. 
For while the tissue-makers have 
been operating close to capacity, ris- 
ing costs have taken their toll. Both 
Scott Paper, whose big specialty is 
toilet tissue, and Kimberly-Clark had 
profit margin trouble last year. De- 
spite a 2% increase in sales, Scott’s 
net per share slipped from $2.78 in 
1956 to 2.68 per share last year. As 
for Kimberly-Clark, its sales were up 
from $235 million to $249 million for 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK’S KIMBERLY: 
a time for tightening up 


the nine months ended January 31, 
but its profits were down slightly— 
from $2.24 to $2.19. 

Kimberly explains this profit margin 
squeeze mainly as the result of a 
sharp decline in dividend income from 
two newsprint companies in which 
Kimberly-Clark holds a 39% and a 
50% interest respectively, the Coosa 
River Newsprint Co. and the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Co. But since 
newsprint is only a sideline, the cur- 
rent oversupply in that product casts 
no shadow on Kimberly’s optimistic 
view of 1958. The year, said he, will 
be “very competitive,” but with 
“tighter efficiency, less waste and more 
productivity . . . the earnings picture 
won't be too bad.” 

No Flops Wanted. Kimberly, mean- 
while, was hatching a new specialty 
product for a market he hopes to 
dominate or, at worst, share with few 
competitors. The product: paper tex- 
tiles. Just two years ago, Kimberly 
made public his experiments but has 
not yet put his production on the mar- 
ket. “We are going,” says he, “delib- 
erately slow . .. to make sure that 
the material is adopted to the best 
possible uses.” 

“We don’t,” declared Kimberly, who 
has so far managed to avoid any seri- 
ous ones, “want any flops.” 





McDONNELL’S McDONNELL: 
a time for cutting loose 
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AIRCRAFT 


THE AGILE 
MR. MAC 


Ne planemaker winged more 
smoothly into the postwar era 
than McDonnell Aircraft. 
Now comes the equally tough 
transition into the missile age. 


At THE height of World War II, many 
aircraft men were wondering how 
they would earn their bread when the 
guns stopped smoking. The most 
common solution: “consumer goods,” 
including plastics, canoes, wheel- 
barrows and civilian aircraft. But 
Founder James Smith McDonnell Jr. 
of fledgling McDonnell Aircraft Corp.* 
had a different idea, began laying 
plans to switch from subcontracting 
and start building jet fighters for the 
postwar armed forces. 

Seeking a trademark for what he 
hoped would be a long and prosperous 
aerial lineage, “Mac” McDonnell 
came up with his “spirit” series of 
fighter planes. Far from foundering 
in postwar cutbacks, he did remark- 
ably well, proceeded to turn out flocks 
of military aircraft bearing such names 
as Phantom, Banshee and Goblin. 
Flying high and flying fast, McDonnell 
zoomed his tiny (1946 sales: $7 mil- 
lion) St. Louis-based firm into a $335- 
million-a-year major defense con- 
tractor. 

Speed Merchant. In the free-for-all 
for the defense dollar, that took no 
little doing. It took even more doing 
to produce the kind of profits McDon- 
nell made. He pushed earnings ahead 
in every year except 1951 when a 
heavy renegotiation refund ate into 
profits. President Mac McDonnell, 
who earned less than a penny on the 
sales dollar with his World War II 
subcontracting, last year brought 
down nearly 3c of net for each dollar 
of sales. 

McDonnell himself attributes the 
firm’s fast climb to engineering guts 
and specialization. The company’s 
forte is the speedy fighter and the boss 
doesn’t let his engineers forget it. Just 
last December McDonnell’s F-101 
Voodoo jet fighter, the firm’s biggest 
seller, streaked to a new world speed 
record of 1,207.6 mph. The Voodoo is 
an Air Force craft, but McDonnell, 
diversified after his own fashion, is 
producing two other hot fighters—the 
F3H Demon and the newer F4H (un- 
named)—for the Navy. 


*McDonnell Aircraft Corp. Traded Ameri- 
can -- Exchange. a current 
rice: . Price range (1957-58): high, 4434 
iow, iste ’ Dividend (1957) : 50c plus 3% stock. 
Indicated 1958 payout: $1 plus 4% stock. 

Earnings per share (‘ 1957) : $634. Total assets 
$140.5 million. Ticker symbol: MAC. 
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A Purpose for Profit. McDonnell, 
proud of his Scottish ancestry, has also 
been a shrewd man with a dollar. “I 
am,” confides Mac with a wink, “a 
practicing Scotsman.” Those among 
the firm’s 3,400 stockholders who have 
more interest in current income than 
in. future growth are well aware of 
Mac’s reluctance to part with cash. In 
nearly any given year his dividend 
payout ratio is likely to rank as the 
industry’s lowest. From 1951 through 
1957, while earnings per share almost 
quadrupled, the company’s cash pay- 
out remained at 50c annually. Last 
November, in an act that might be 
classed as fiscal abandon, McDonnell 
doubled this dividend. On the new 
basis, McDonnell’s payout _ still 
amounts to not quite 19% of earnings. 
Most aircraft makers pay at least 40%. 

Nevertheless, in view of the good 
use to which Mac McDonnell has put 
his retained earnings, the firm’s in- 
vestors have little cause to complain. 
To the delight of the Pentagon, which 
is trying to get planemakers to lay 
out more of their own money for 
working capital and plants, McDonnell 
last fiscal year poured $13 million into 
expansion. 

He built a missile assembly build- 
ing, a second flight test and manufac- 
turing hangar and two new build- 
ings for his three-unit “Engineering 
Campus.” These outlays boosted Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft’s gross property ac- 
count by some 54%. With cash flow 
now running at a rate of $13 mil- 
lion and dividends taking just $1.6 
million of it, McDonnell is able to 
handle a fair amount of this kind of 
expansion without strain. 

The Uncertain Wind. McDonnell Air- 
craft has lately weathered the un- 
certain winds of defense spending far 
more nimbly than such other fighter 
builders as Republic Aircraft and 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering. Still, 
the rise of the missile has given fighter 
builders many a sleepless night, and 
McDonnell is no exception. For this 
reason, his expansion of engineering 
and missile manufacturing is a deadly 
serious matter. Already the company 
has prime contracts for two missiles, 
the Air Force’s air-to-ground Quail, 
and a secret Navy weapon. It cur- 
rently is handling subcontracting on 
another, Bendix Aviation’s air-defense 
Talos for the Navy. 

As surely as he saw the opportunity 
for building fighter planes after World 
War II, Mac McDonnell today is 
acutely aware that he must now get on 
the missile bandwagon. For the pres- 
ent, his current $510-million backlog 
of orders seems to assure the company 
of full-blast operations into 1960. But 
beyond that time the missile could 
easily make his lively “spirit” series 
a spectral squadron indeed. 
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THREE’S A CROWD 


In the fast-growing high-en- 
ergy fuel field nobody keeps 


a corner for long. 


“ANYTHING you can do I can do 
better” may be romantic whimsey as 
Annie Oakley sings it to her beau in 
Annie Get Your Gun, but in Wall 
Street it is cold realism. The Street 
has long recognized that anything 
company “A” can do, company “B” 
can certainly try to do as well or 
better. 

In modern chemistry, where no 
process is long a secret, it is particu- 
larly true that few new products long 
remain the private preserve of any one 
company. If a product is worth pro- 
ducing, chances are the original pro- 





PENNSALT’S DRAKE: 
a two-base hit? 
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ducer will not be all alone for long. 

This is just what Peter Colefax of 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
found out recently. Only last De- 
cember, Colefax brought a little 
known chemical called ammonium 
perchlorate into the limelight. The 
chemical was little known because 
it was little used. In fact, it had only 
one use, and, Colefax bragged: “We 
are the only U.S. producer.” Colefax 
was claiming a great deal. Ammoni- 
um perchlorate is used as an oxidant 
or source of “air” for solid fuel rock- 
ets at altitudes where little or no 
oxygen exists. As such, ammonium 
perchlorate was almost sure to be a 


prime ingredient of any solid fuel 
system. 
Short-Lived Monopoly. But rocket 


fuels were just too enticing a business. 
Last month, Colefax was still alone— 
but the days of his proud isolation 
were clearly numbered. At Pennsalt 
Chemicals, President William Drake 
announced that construction had be- 
gun on a new plant to make ammo- 
nium perchlorate. Furthermore, said 
Drake, he planned to build a second, 
larger plant in the South. 

The echo of Drake’s announcement 
had hardly died away when Hooker 
Electrochemical’s Chairman R. Lind- 
ley Murray and Foote Mineral’s Presi- 
dent Louis Bliss got in the act. Jointly 
they formed a new corporation, HEF, 
Inc., to “specialize in the manufacture 
of components of solid fuels . . . speci- 
fically ammonium perchlorate ... .” 

“Our joint venture,” proclaimed 
Murray and Bliss, with joint hope, “is 
a bid for the larger market which is 
expected to develop as a result of the 
present emphasis on solid propellent 
systems as opposed to liquid fuel 
systems.” 

Three-Way Race. That meant solid 
competition was on the way in Cole- 
fax’s short-lived private preserve. And 
with most of the emphasis today on 
solid missile fuels, the race for the 
market can be expected to get hotter. 
Reason: a solid fueled missile is as 
ready for action as a howitzer. Not so 
with liquid fuel rockets; in fact, a B-52 
with empty tanks can be fueled and 
gotten into the air faster than a liquid 
fueled rocket can. Moreover, as every 
schoolboy knows, there can be no 
combustion without oxygen. So no 
missile can fly very high without tak- 
ing its air with it—and ammonium 
perchlorate seems to be the best means 
for accomplishing this. 

A prime question, of course, remains 
unanswered: How large will the ulti- 
mate market for ammonium perchlo- 
rate be? Only time can tell. But one 
thing is now certain. Whatever the 
size of the market, there will be at 
least three important producers—at 
latest count. 





APPLIANCES 


THE LOST CLAUSE 





Abandonment of price floors 
by General Electric may mean 
the death of “fair trade.” 
But it has also put new life 
appliance 


GE’s 


small 
sales. 


into 


Tue retail appliance business had 
known no greater champion of so- 
called “fair trade” than Schenectady’s 
General Electric Co.* In the 45 states 
that at one time or another have had 
fair trade laws, GE fought gamely to 
preserve a price floor under dealers’ 
stocks of small GE appliances (e.g., 
radios, blankets, fans, clocks, irons). 
Finally last month, GE tossed in the 
fair trade towel. From its housewares 
and radio receiver division in Bridge- 
port came the word that GE had 
dropped fair trade prices from all of 
its small appliances except photo flash- 
bulbs. 

The impact on GE dealers in 31 fair- 
trading states was immediate. Every- 
where prices of GE small appliances 
were cut, chopped and slashed any- 
where from 20% to 50%. In bar- 
gain-hunting Manhattan, such top 
department stores as Macy’s and 
Gimbel’s flooded papers with huge 
price-cutting ads (“We'll meet all 
competition”), devoted as many as five 
display windows to reduced GE items. 
Within hours an all-out price war 
erupted throughout the city. At 
Masters, Inc., a discount house which 
had helped force GE’s decision in the 

*General Electric Co. Approximate cur- 
rent price: 62. Traded NYSE. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 72%; low, 52%. Dividend 
(1957): $2. Indicated 1958 payout: $2. Earn- 


ings per share (1957): $2.84. Total assets: $2.2 
billion. Ticker symbol: GE. 
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GE’S CORDINER: 
still a fair trader at heart 


first place, $29.95 GE electric coffee- 
makers sold for $18.71, $18.95 toasters 
for $11.78. Exclaimed one giddy sales- 
girl: “It’s a madhouse!” Bellowed 
Discounter Stephen Masters: “A vic- 
tory of major proportions for the 
American shopper.” 

The Reluctant Discounter. Whatever 
GE had wrought, it had done so re- 
luctantly. Still a fair trader at heart, 
President Ralph Cordiner did not bow 
to the discount houses willingly. In 
the past two years alone, the big ap- 
pliance giant has spent about $1 mil- 
lion a year to police dealers in fair 
trading states, make sure they abide 
by the “non-signer” clause, which re- 
quires all dealers in the given state to 
sell at a manufacturer’s minimum 
prices so long as at least one dealer in 
the entire state has signed up to do so. 

But while GE kept plumping for fair 
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CROWDS BUYING APPLIANCES AT DISCOUNT HOUSE (MARCH, 1958): 
Macy told Gimbel: “we'll meet all competition” 
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trade, courts in 14 states nullified 
the controversial non-signer clauses, 
threw fair trade out. Meanwhile such 
longtime fair traders as Eastman 
Kodak, Bell & Howell and Westing- 
house Electric faded one by one froin 
the fair trading lists. But when GE 
finally threw in the towel, even such 
staunch fair traders as Sunbeam Corp., 
Schick, Inc., Ronson, McGraw-Edison 
(Toastmaster) and Royal McBee fol- 
lowed suit. Result at month’s end: 
merely a thin-spread rearguard re- 
maining in fair trade ranks, few of 
them in small appliances. Among 
them: Outboard Marine Corp. (Evin- 
rude motors), General Time Corp. 
(Westclox), Corning Glass Works 
(Pyrex), Revere Copper & Brass. 

The Last Straw. The straw that final- 
ly broke GE’s fair-trading back was 
Manhattan’s discounting Masters, Inc. 
Last October, after a year-long battle 
between GE and Masters’ Washing- 
ton, D.C. subsidiary, a court ruled that 
the Capital outlet could sell GE prod- 
ucts at less than list in New York—a 
fair trading state. Sighed Vice Presi- 
dent W. H. Sahloff, general manage: 
of GE’s small appliance group: “These 
obstacles . . . have made fair trade 
unworkable.” 

Although GE’s decision set the re- 
tail community on its ear, it did put 
new life into small appliance sales. 
Thus the farewell to fair trade is like- 
ly to be something less than cata- 
strophic to GE itself. Though normal 
dealer margins may drop from 32% 
to as low as 16% on small appliances, 
GE’s prices to its distributors remain 
unchanged. Yet contrary to testimony 
by Westinghouse, which credits in- 
creased sales of its small appliances to 
its abandonment of fair trade in 1955, 
GE stubbornly maintains that even in 
those states which have tossed out fair 
trade (e.g., Georgia, Michigan), it has 
noticed no appreciable change in its 
competitive position. 

Actually, all its small appliances put 
together make up a precious small 
drop in GE’s bucket of revenues. 
Though GE gets 27% of sales from 
consumer products, its small appliance 
volume is only a tiny part of that. 
While increasing 85% in the last four 
years, it still totals less than $200 


" million, or roughly 5% of GE’s record 


$4.3 billion in sales and services in 
1957. 

In their hectic rush to snap up GE 
appliances, happy shoppers from Phil- 
adelphia to San Francisco cheered the 
GE action. About the only wails came 
from small dealers, who feared they 
would no longer be able to compete 
with the bigger houses. Some even 
threatened to drop their GE lines al- 
together. But in the “recession”-prone 
U.S., GE had proved that consumers 
can and will buy—if the price is right. 
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MACHINERY 


FACE THE MUSIC 


So far at least, Blaw-Knox 
has not had to face the re- 
cession music. 





WirTH the recession well underway, 
most U.S. machinery makers had little 
but bad news for their stockholders 
last month. Not so Blaw-Knox’s* 
William Cordes Snyder. With the best 
year in its history behind it, Blaw- 
Knox (steel mill, construction, and 
other industrial equipment) was fac- 
ing a far from disheartening year in 
1958. 

Delayed Reaction. Blaw-Knox had 
entered 1958 with a plump backlog of 
$143 million, down just 7% from a 
year earlier, but equal nonetheless to 
78° of Blaw-Knox’s 1957 sales. “This,” 
says Cord Snyder, “provides a good 
foundation for our 1958 operations.” 

One reason it is good is that about 
15° of Snyder’s backlog is in long- 
lead-time equipment, such as rolling 
mills for the steel industry, sched- 
uled to be shipped some time next 
year. For this reason, Snyder’s Mill & 
Foundry division, which last year pro- 
duced nearly half of Blaw-Knox’s 
sales and more than half of its profits, 
is scheduled to operate at full capacity 
straight through 1958. “Right now,” 
says Snyder, “we're trying to cut 
down on overtime. The steel compa- 
nies are not exactly pushing for the 
equipment.” This is, of course, not a 
matter of current orders. Some of the 
work now in progress was booked as 
long ago as 1956, and is only this 
year nearing completion. 

Snyder also expects that 1958 will 
be a reasonably good year so far as 
profits are concerned. With last year’s 
heavy loss on two engineering and 
construction contracts off the books, 
Blaw-Knox should be able to broaden 
its margins this year even with a lower 
volume of business. Public utility 
demand is still strong, and Snyder has 
picked up a new $15-million tank 
armor contract. “In the first quarter,” 
Snyder says, “we'll do fairly well, 
though not as well as we did last year 
when Blaw-Knox earned a_ record 
$1.23 a share.” 

After Mid-1958? What happens when 
the time lag of orders finally catches 
up with Blaw-Knox? Right now 
Snyder is not too worried. Since the 
first of the year, new orders have con- 
tinued to come in at a fairly good clip 
—only 25° below the rate a year 
earlier. “We're still banging along,” 

*Blaw-Knox. Traded NYSE. Approximate 
current price: 25. Price range (1957-58): 
high, 43%; low, 2114. Dividend (1957): $1.20 
plus 4% stock. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.20 


Earnings per share (1957) : $3.99. Total assets: 
$106 million. Ticker symbol: BK. 
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BLAW-KNOX ROAD-PAVING EQUIPMENT: 
first, outfits like Caterpillar had to move the earth 


Snyder says with a cheerfulness rare 
among machine makers these days. 

Beyond mid-1958, however, Snyder 
will have to count heavily on the high- 
way program to fatten his order book. 
“We did only about an $8 million road 
business last year,” says Snyder, “But 
we're hoping to get moving this year. 
We can’t, however, until companies 
like Caterpillar get moving first. They 
move the earth. We pave the roads.” 

But if the highway program fails to 
get rolling—or if business fails to pick 
up—Snyder may well find that he has 
only postponed the recession, not 
avoided it altogether. “Personally, I 
think we’ll coast along until August, 
and after that I expect things to pick 
up,” says he. If business does not pick 
up, Blaw-Knox, despite its current 
cheerful outlook, almost certainly will 
have to face the music. 


BLAW-KNOX’S SNYDER: 
a fat backlog for an off year 


FINANCE 


WORKING ON 
THE LEVY 


Patient for 127 years, Euro- 

pean bondholders are still 

asking the state of Mississip- 
pi: “Where's the money?” 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for 
thou shalt find it after 
EcCLESIASTES, 


many days 


XI:1 


Back in 1831, Mississippi's Planters’ 
Union Bank issued $1,912,000 in 6°, 
bonds. Seven years later, the Missis- 
sippi Union Bank offered a $5-million 
issue bearing 5° interest. Almost 
overnight, Europeans eager to get a 
stake in Western Hemisphere growth 
snapped up most of both issues. But 
as the years rolled by, Continental 
confidence was shaken. Both banks 
failed. Then in 1875, when Mississippi 
discovered that the charters of both 
defunct banks held the state respon- 
sible for their obligations, Mississippi 
amended its state constitution to take 
it off the hook. 

Last month, some 46,355 days afte 
European first 
upon the waters of the 
state of Mississippi, not a crumb had 
come floating back. The British in 
particular were clearly getting impa- 
tient. In its 1957 review, the British 
Council of Foreign Bondholders once 
again dredged up some mighty old 
Mississippi mud, and called upon the 
Magnolia State to settle up on the 
antebellum bond issues. 

Listen to the Mocking Bird. But, such 
claims in the past had merely left the 
taunting call of Mississippi's official 


investors cast bread 


sovereign 

















CARPET-BAGGER (by NAST): 
the man behind the mud? 


bird, the mocking bird, ringing in 
bondholders’ ears. Back in 1933 Brit- 
ish bondholders had tried to force a 
settlement by getting the principality 
of Monaco to sue Mississippi. But 
that attempt failed when the USS. 
Supreme Court ruled that no state 
can be sued without its consent. The 
last official effort was made in 1952, 
when the Council addressed a new 
plea for action to incoming Governor 
Hugh White. But the governor-elect 
“did not respond.” 

Crux of the Council’s argument is 
that the debt is a clear obligation, that 
the buck-passing amendment of 1875 
had been put through by a governor 
who was merely a northern carpet- 
bagger, and that at the time it was 
“condemned as dishonorable by 18% 
of the voters.” Said the Council last 
month: “We cannot acquiesce in an 
unjustifiable default merely because 
it has been successfully maintained 
over many years.” 

For all its persistence, the Council 
is not likely to get any more sub- 
stantial response this time. Missis- 
sippi’s Attorney General and Bond 
Commissioner Joe Patterson has al- 
ready indicated that, so long as the 
amendment remains on the books, the 
bonds will probably never be ser- 
viced. To date, Mississippi has shown 
no inclination to change its constitu- 
tion. 

A Pretty Penny. There is good rea- 
son to think it may never be changed. 
For, as Kenneth Spang of Manhat- 
tan’s Foreign Bondholders’ Protective 
Council points out, with interest piled 
on interest, the money owed on the 
127-year-old bonds now comes to an 
astronomical sum. In fact, if Missis- 
sippi were to make good on the bonds, 
says Spang, the European bondholders 
virtually “would own the state.” 
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TOBACCO 


FIRING UP 


With their best year behind 
them, the U.S.’ Big Five cig- 
arette makers are hotter than 
ever—Reynolds most of all. 


THE NATION’sS cigarette makers were 
again under fire last month. In Wash- 
ington, the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee took a deep drag on 
the cigarette industry’s filter ads, 
found them “deceptive” and “mis- 
leading.” Meanwhile the Federal 
Trade Commission, intent on setting 
up a study designed to standardize 
methods of establishing the tar and 
nicotine content of cigarettes, told the 
men who knew tobacco best that the 
public ought to know more too. 

On the Up & Up. But if the heat was 
on the big tobacconists, they were also 
lighting up some hot news of their 
own. Reporting record-smashing sales 
and profits in 1957, the Big Five ciga- 
rette makers proved that they had not 
only survived the great cancer scare 
of 1954, but had actually turned it to 
their own advantage. The evidence: 
sensational advances for their high- 
profit filter brands, which hit some 
40% of total sales last year, may go 
as high as 50% this year. 

In be-happy-go-filter 1957, there 
were some noteworthy performances 
(see table). American Tobacco, king- 
pin of the industry, boosted its billion- 
dollar-plus sales up another $7 mil- 
lion, all but matched that gain with a 
$6-million rise in net. Less proStable 
Philip Morris, which hiked sales 5.9%, 
beefed up its net even more—a lusty 
9.7%. But it was left to long laggard 
P. Lorillard, the year’s Cinderella 
cigarette firm, to put on the most 
dramatic show of all: a 44% rise in 
sales (thanks mainly to roaring sales 
of filtered Kents) and an astonishing 
155.6% increase in net profits. 

Best of Breed. Such brave show- 
ings notwithstanding, it was still Presi- 
dent Bowman Gray’s Camel-driving 
R. J. Reynolds which stood out as the 
industry’s top performer in 1957. 
Breaking past $1 billion in sales 
for the first time ever, Reynolds actu- 
ally out-earned industry sales leader 
American Tobacco by some $7 mil- 
lion. Moreover, it might have shown 
even higher earnings, but for a switch 
last year to LIFO (for last in, first out) 
inventory accounting, under which in- 
ventories purchased last are consid- 
ered sold first and thus charged against 
current sales. 

Instead of averaging out leaf costs 
over a period of years as its tobacco 
stocks age, Reynolds elected to charge 
it off all at once. But since it paid 


“considerably higher” prices for its 
tobacco in 1957 than the average cost 
of leaf in inventory at the beginning 
of the year, the accounting switch cut 
Reynolds’ pretax earnings by $26.9 
million, net income by $12.3 million. It 
also, however, made possible an in- 
come tax saving of some $14.6 million. 

In the free-for-all filter fracas, it 
was Reynolds’ Winston which set the 
pace. Like all manufacturers of big 
“regular” brands, however, Reynolds 
worriedly watched sales on its unfilt- 
ered Camel fall by 5.5 billion units. 
Camel is still the nation’s top-selling 
cigarette, but last year it accounted for 
only 54.4% of Reynolds’ total volume 
(vs. 64% in 1956). Meanwhile, Win- 
ston increased its contribution to Rey- 
nolds’ business from 31% to 35%. 
However, President Gray thinks that 
the downward slide in Camel has been 
slowed in recent months, says he feels 
“a lot better about it today than I 
did six months ago.” 

First on Five Fronts. In 1957 Reyn- 
olds once again wound up a hot year 
of competition with firsts in five im- 
portant races. Its regular (Camel) 
outsells all rivals, its filter (Winston) 
leads in its class, and its menthol 
(Salem) heads the specialty parade. 
Moreover, Reynolds’ Prince Albert is 
the U.S.’ top-selling smoking tobacco, 
and its Days Work chewing tobacco 
stands out similarly against all com- 
petitors. Says Bowman Gray: “I guess 
you'd have to chalk it up to some dog- 
gone good teamwork.” 


SMOKE TRAILS 


Which cigarette maker did best 
last year? It all depended on 
how you look at the smoke trails 


they left behind them. 


In sates, they stacked up like 
a 





Company 


P. Lorillard 

R.J. Reynolds 
Philip Morris 
Liggett & Myers 
American Tobacco 


In EARNINGS GAINS, the roster 


ranked like this ... 


P. Lorillard 
American Tobacco 
Philip Morris 
Liggett & Myers 
R.J. Reynolds 


But for sheer PROFITABLITY,* it 
was quite another story .. . 
Net/$ of Sales 


R.J. Reynolds 6.1¢ 
American Tobacco .... 5.2 
Liggett & Myers 5.0 
P. Lorillard 3.9 
Philip Morris 3.8 


*Net profit margin 
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UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 














Millions of Dollars 
175 f 


: 1957 1956 150 


Sales : ..... $1,395,032,817 $1,324,506,774 
Net Income eee ‘eee 133,740,818 146,233,444 
Serres 4.45 4.86 


1957 Annual Report Summary 


Dividends Paid 108,307,512 91,956,493 
Per Share 3.60 3.15 


5 

ee 605,530,309 580,097,003 

0 

1946 '47 '48 '49 50 "51 "52 "53 "54 55 ‘56°57 
Net Income and Income Taxes 

Current Assets......... 639,190,691 $ 715,406,189 

Current Liabilities................ 216,302,892 237,656,800 


Total Assets , 1,456,353,350 1,459,748,536 Millions of Dollars 
120 








100 
Shares Outstanding — 30,067,123 30,088.510 
Number of Stockholders. , 123,943 118,391 
Number of Employees....... . . 77,000 79,000 


80 
60 | 
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20 
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1918'20 ‘25 ‘30 ‘35 ‘40 ‘45 '50 °55'57 
Dividends Paid 


Copies of the complete 1957 Annual Report of Union 
Carbide Corporation will be furnished on request. 





An illustrated booklet describing the products and 
processes of Union Carbide also is available. If you 
wish copies of these booklets, please write to the Thousands 
Secretary, Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 140 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 120 


100 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 





Pyrorax Gas « Unton Calcium Carbide ¢ Nationat Carbons ¢ SyntHetic Orcann 

Cuemicats ¢ Haynes STELLITE Alloys ¢ Evergapy Flashlights and Batteries « Linpk Oxygen 

Prest-O-Lite Acetylene ¢ Visgueen Plastic Film « Union Carpipe Silicones « AcHEson 1917'20 '25 '30 '35 "40 '45 '50 °55°57 
Electrodes « ELectromet Alloys and Metals 

Number of Stockholders 


80 

60 

Bakeuite, Vinyirre, and Krene Plastics ¢ Viskinc Food Casings « Prestone Anti-Freeze 40 
20 

0 
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Grown up or 


...what a difference 


AS EVERY PARENT eventually discovers, it takes 
extra big portions of everything to keep up with a 
sprouting youngster’s ravenous appetite. And the 
same is true of a youthful, fast-growing region, too! 


We know, because that is what is happening today 
in the South. For here is a modern opportunity-land 
still in the hungry “youngster” stage of its industrial 
development. In contrast to older industrial areas, 
long since settled down in their wants and ways, 
the youthful Southland is really just beginning to 
show its possibilities for expansion and growth. 





BUSINESSMEN: Come South now and 
share in the ACTIVE, GROWING YEARS 
of the young industrial Southland! 


A recent U. S. Department of Commerce report, 
comparing the year 1956 with 1947 (or in some 
instances, 1946 or 1948), shows the increases 
in various economic fields indicated below: 


FOR FOR THE 
THE U.S, SOUTHEAST 


Value of construction contracts... 57% 177% 
Dollar-value added by manufacture 77% 82% 
Manufacturing employment % 22% 
New plant and equipment % 52% 
Manufacturing payrolls 127% 
Electric energy produced 221% 
Per capita personal income y 54% 
Retail sales 38% 
Wholesale sales % 43% 


All America is growing—but the 


fast-growing youngster of the“family” 
is the modern South! 
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GROWING UP 


tt makes! 





New consumer markets are opening up on every 
hand. Established markets are feeling the impact 
of a fresh, eager demand for goods of all kinds. And 
willing, efficient workers make it both profitable 
and pleasant to manufacture in the South the many 
products needed to fill these growing wants. 


There comes to every young and growing region 
a time of phenomenal, adolescent-like development 
to full maturity. This is its era of opportunity — the 
happy, vigorous, growing-up years. That time for the 
South is now. The opportunity is yours. Come South 
and grow with the young, fast-growing Southland. 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Merry A, aA 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 





REPORT ON 1957 BY 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Net earnings of American Viscose Corporation and 
its equity in those of 50 per cent owned companies 
were $18,989,000 in 1957, equal to $3.73 per share 
of capital stock outstanding. This compares with 
$21,549,000 in 1956, or $4.22 per share. 

American Viscose shipments of cellophane were 
at near-record levels in 1957. Shipments of rayon 
textile yarn were substantially lower than in 1956. 
Sales of rayon tire yarn, rayon staple and acetate 
yarn were somewhat larger but were insufficient to 
maintain satisfactory rates of plant operation. 

As a result, sales were $227.6 million in 1957, 
compared with $239.4 million in 1956. 


1957: a year of planning for 
future progress through— 


® Development and introduction of new and 
improved products 

Major new products introduced to the market by 
American Viscose Corporation during 1957 are ex- 
pected to be beneficial to the Corporation in the 
years ahead. Accomplishing a major advance in 
carefully planned product diversification, these 
new products of particular promise include: 


Avisco® XL, heralded as the greatest advance yet 
made in rayon; a staple so much improved in 
strength that it is virtually a new product. 


Avicron®, a new rayon yarn for home furnishings 
and apparel. Initial response from carpet and bed- 
spread industries has been extremely encouraging. 


A new Rayflex® yarn, forty per cent stronger 
than regular yarns, which should increase the use 
of rayon in industrial applications. 


Super L®, a new carpet fiber with superior wear 
and soil resisting qualities. 


Improved new cellophane coatings, some now 
in limited production. 


® Planning for new cellophane markets, while 

keeping shipments at near-record level 
Cellophane is making an important contribution to 
American Viscose earnings, and there are large 
potential markets for this excellent packaging ma- 
terial. Shipments of cellophane in 1957 were at a 
near-record level; and American Viscose has plans 
for even greater participation in the $15-billion-a- 
year packaging industry. 


® Expansion of the operation of associated 
companies 
Associated companies made very good progress 
during the past year. 
Equity of American Viscose in earnings of its 
50 per cent owned companies—The Chemstrand 


Corporation and the Ketchikan Pulp Company— 
increased substantially to $2.08 for each share of 
American Viscose in 1957, from $1.29 in 1956. 
This increase in earnings is attributable to the 
expanding operations of these companies, and 
their higher sales—$168.7 million in 1957 con- 
trasted with $128.6 million in 1956. 

In 1957 Chemstrand expended $44 million for 
new facilities and improvements. Chemstrand en- 
tered into a $25 million credit agreement to finance ~ 
a part of its plant expenditures. Of this amount 
$20 million was borrowed in 1957. This agree- 
ment restricts the payment of cash dividends by 
Chemstrand until the loans are paid. However, if 
during the year 1958 conditions appear to warrant 
it, consideration will be given by Chemstrand to 
negotiations for the alteration of this restriction 
and the payment of a dividend late in the year. 


© Bringing important modernization pro- 
grams near completion 

Expansion of American Viscose facilities in 1957 

required expenditures of $39 million for plant ad- 

ditions, replacement and modernization. This was 

the largest sum ever spent by the corporation in 

any one year. 

The major expenditures were for the new cello- 
phane plant, which will have an annual capacity of 
50 million pounds, and increase total corporation 
capacity to 150 million pounds; for improved and 
enlarged research facilities; additional rayon 
staple facilities; and for the conversion of equip- 
ment to produce new and improved products. 

Modernization of research and development 
headquarters assures continuing leadership in 
product development and diversification. 


The Corporation's earnings and its equity in the 
earnings of associated companies were as follows: 


American Viscose Corporation: 
Sales and other income 
Costs and expenses 
Income before taxes 


1957 
5229, 139,000 
b211,881,000 


1956 
$242,975,000 
$210,697,000 





Estimated income taxes > §=©8,850,000 


> 17,369,000 





‘ 
; 
$ 17,258,000 
. 





: 
s 
$ 32,278,000 
; 





Net income for the year 


$ 8,408,000 
Earnings per share 1 


5 14,909,000 
$1.65 $2 





50% equity in the net earnings of 
The Chemstrand Corporation and 
Ketchikan Pulp Company 


$ 10,581,000 
Per share of American Viscose $2.08 


$ 6,640,000 
$1.29 





$ 18,989,000 

$3.73 
American Viscose paid dividends of $10.2 millions 
to shareholders in 1957 at $2.00 per share as in 
the previous year. At December 31, 1957, there 


were 5,096,135 capital shares outstanding, owned 
by 23,564 shareholders. 


$ 21,549,000 
Per share $4.22 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INVESTING OVERSEAS 





“NEITHER INFLATION... NOR BOOM” 


On Wall Street it’s the bulls & bears. On the Con- 
tinent they call them “haussiers” and “baissiers.” 
But, allowing for local variations, they’re hav- 
ing remarkably similar experiences these days. 


“THE stock exchange,” sadly sighed 
Paris’ influential La Vie Francaise 
last month, “knows that it can no 
longer gamble either on inflation or 
on a continuation of the economic 
boom.” 

Strange indeed it might seem for 
Parisians to sigh over a_ lessening 
of inflation, but the French financial 
weekly knew whereof it spoke. Like 
their counterparts in the U.S., the 
“haussiers” (bulls) and “baissiers” 
(bears)* of Europe and Asia have in 
the past half decade reveled in one 
of the greatest bull markets in history. 
Like the great Wall Street bull mar- 
ket, the global stock market boom has 
rested on a fact and on an assumption. 
The fact: a solid, economic boom in 
the Free World. The assumption: 
that there would be an indefinite con- 
tinuance of price inflation which 
would make common stock the sound- 
est of investments for the foreseeable 
future. 


Global Slowdown. But the boom has 
subsided. Subsided in the U.S. and 
at least slowed down in Europe. Even 
thriving West Germany was feeling 
a trifle recessionary last month with 
steel mill cutbacks and a drop in 
new export orders. Japan’s vital tex- 
tile industry was very hard hit, its 
exports to Asia were moving more 
slowly. Brazil was having serious 
coffee trouble. Rhodesia _ suffered 
from heavy layoffs in the copper 
mines. 

It was certainly not a case of a 
global depression. But prosperity no 


*French terms widely used on Continental 
stock exchanges. Literally: ‘raisers’ and 
“lowerers.” 


longer looked to the investors of the 
world as inevitable and indestructible 
as it had a year ago. Businessmen 
and traders no longer spoke blithely 
of perpetually “creeping inflation.” 
Commented a Wall Streeter with 
wide international banking connec- 
tions: “In my travels these days I 
don’t hear so much talk about the 
business cycle being a thing of the 
past.” 

The Cycle, Still, The old economic 
laws of action & reaction and supply 
& demand were obviously still very 
much operative. Economics was still 
economics and the cycle was clearly 
turning down. Under the circum- 
stances, harsh business realities rath- 
er than rosy hopes of perpetual pros- 
perity were setting the tone for 
security marketplaces from London’s 
City to Tokyo’s Kabuto Cho (English 
translation: Helmet Street). Among 
some of the harsher realities: a clear- 
cut recession of as-yet unknown 
dimensions in the U.S.; a seemingly 
chronic shortage cf hard currencies 
plaguing international trade; continu- 
ing weakness in the prices of such 
basic raw materials as copper, grains, 
wool, rubber, coffee and sugar; West- 
ern political setbacks in the Middle 
East and Asia. 

All this has long since been re- 
flected in the security market places 
of Europe and Asia as well as those 
of the U.S. London, onetime money 
capital of the world, had been the 
first to register the changing mood. 
After hitting a peak in July 1955, the 
London Stock Exchange went into a 
tailspin, anticipating Wall Street's 
topping-out and decline by at least 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE SCENE: 
bears prove stubborn 


nine months. The Financial Times’ 
index in London dropped from its high 
of 223.9 to 159 by November, 1957. 
Such British blue chips as English 
Electric, British Petroleum and Uni- 
lever dropped 25% to 50% from their 
peaks. 

London’s decline, 31% at its worst, 
was half again as great as that which 
Wall Street’s Dow Jones Industrials 
index has suffered so far. Other for- 
eign stock exchanges fared slightly 
better than London. Frankfurt, West 
Germany’s greatest market, was down 
as much as 13% in the closing weeks of 
1956 from its December, 1955 high. 
In 1957, Paris’ noisy Bourse slid 18% 
and Zurich’s busy Boerse was down 
22%. In Japan, Asia’s only major prac- 
titioner of free enterprise, the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange’s own “Dow Jones 
Average” dropped 21% between May, 
1957 and July. 

Part Way Back. By last month, how- 
ever, things were looking up on the 
Continent at least. The major over- 
seas exchanges, with the exception of 


London's, had all staged vigorous 





GLOBAL BEAR MARKET? 


The long postwar bull market seems to have ended on all the world’s major stock exchanges. 
But recent rallies have carried stocks at least part way back to their 1955-1957 highs. 








Germany — Frankfurt Exchange 
Moderate decline — good rally 
0 


Extent of 19 
decline 

from 

bull top 


40 40 


France — Paris Bourse u 
Moderate decline — strong rally 


S$. — WL. Y. Stock Exchange 
Heavy decline —- fair rally 


40 


Japan — Tokyo Stock Exchange 
Heavy decline — good rally 


Great Britain London Stock Exchange 
Heavy decline — hardly any rally 


10 
20 


30 
40 


Highs — Frankfurt, Dec.,1955; Paris, June, 1957; New York, April, 1956; Tokyo, May, 1957; London, July, 1955; recovery prices as of March 5, 1958. 
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ON THE FLOOR OF THE PARIS BOURSE: 


rallies from their lows, rallies which 
in every case showed a good deal 
more conviction than Wall Street’s 
had to date. In France, whose Algeri- 
an war-stimulated economy is still 
booming—and still inflation-ridden-— 
the Bourse’s common stock average 
regained 12 of the 18 percentage points 
it had lost. Such favorite French 
common stocks as Siemens & Halske 
and Companie Francaise de Petroles 
were buoyant. Zurich had regained 
27°. of its maximum loss. 

Frankfurt was back to within 6% 
of its alltime high. Marvels Julius A. 
Hallgarten, manager of Bache & Co.’s 
foreign department: “There’s nothing 
‘selective’ about the German recovery. 
I can’t think of a single group of 
stocks that isn’t doing well.” 

A Good Omen? Was the strength in 
the overseas markets a good omen for 
U.S. investors? Perhaps. But it was 
partly spoiled by London’s stubborn 
refusal to follow suit. By early 
March the London Stock Exchange 
still hung within 1% of its low for 
the past three years. As perhaps the 
world’s most sensitive financial ba- 
rometer, London’s portents were not 
being lightly dismissed last month by 
shrewd traders. 

In London, bonds were doing well 

but with British government “gilt- 
edged” securities yielding 5% and 
more, the strength was merely rela- 
tive. Nor was the attention being paid 
to gold stocks in London exactly re- 
assuring to the bullishly inclined; 
since time immemorial gold has been 
a hedge against depression. “This 
buying of British Treasuries and gold 
mine issues,’ says E. Bates McKee, 
Bache & Co.’s specialist in foreign 
markets, “looks.to me like a classic 
sign of an uninteresting market.” 

A Lesser Recession. Why then were 
prices rising on so many of the Con- 
tinental exchanges, London’s doubts 
notwithstanding? Partly. no doubt, 
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strength abroad a good omen at home? 


because so far the recession in Europe 
has not looked as serious as the U.S.’ 
In Germany and France unemploy- 
ment is all but non-existent, and Brit- 
ain’s index of industrial production 
has fallen just 1.8% to date as com- 
pared to some 6.5% for the U.S.’ 
Federal Reserve index. John Bull’s 
bulls, however, have deep cause for 
concern: the growing prospect of re- 
turn to Socialist Government by next 
year. 

Then, too, there have been some 
special circumstances. In Amster- 
dam, points out Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith’s Jerry Cuppia, “the 
stock market is holding firm because 
the Dutch don’t take the U.S. reces- 
sion too seriously.” And Frankfurt 
has benefited, thinks Bache & Co.’s 
McKee, “from an influx of Swiss capi- 
tal which used to go mostly to the 
U.S. and Canada.” 

One World. But not even the most 
optimistic European trader last month 
would give much of a chance for 
Europe’s boom if the U.S. recession 
gets much worse or lasts much long- 
er. “We in Europe,” says a top Swiss 
banker, “are watching just as anx- 
iously as President Eisenhower for 
some signs that the U.S. recession is 
scraping bottom.” Adds Japanese 
broker Tadashi Ishida: “Even a mild 
setback to the U.S. economy would 
have a bad psychological effect on 
Japan.” 

In the end, one inescapable con- 
clusion emerges from talks with for- 
eign brokers and bankers: that the 
economic fortunes of the non-Com- 
munist nations are today nearly as 
tied together as are those, say, of 
New York State and California. Or, 
to put it another way: what is good 
for Wall Street’s bulls is good for 
Europe’s haussiers—but if the bears 
triumph on Wall Street the baissiers 
will not be long in taking over on the 
stock exchanges of Europe and Asia. 


GOLD 


JUST BULL? 


Are rumors of a forthcoming 
increase in the price of gold 
just wishful thinking? If so, 
Homestake Mining’s presi- 
dent isn’t doing any. 


In London, Toronto and New York 
alike, a certain breed of speculative 
hopefuls have been kicking thei 
heels high these past weeks. Known 
in some Wall Street houses as “the 
Gold Bugs,” they are bulls on bullion. 
and rife among them is a hoary, oft- 
revived rumor calculated to fill thei: 
eyes with visions of El Dorado. ‘The 
recurrent rumor: that some time, per- 
haps soon, the U.S. is bound to raise 
the official price of gold well above 
the present $35 an ounce. Their con- 
clusion: gold stocks would soar. 
What are the chances? Replies one 
broker: “Anything is possible—and 
meantime it looks like a nice ride.” 
But speculation aside, there are more 
than a few sceptics among the men 
who have most at stake: the conti- 
nent’s gold miners. Comments one 
such: “I’m afraid it’s wishful thinking.” 
One miner who is not doing any of 
that is Donald H. McLaughlin, presi- 
dent of California’s Homestake Min- 
ing Co.,* the U.S.’ largest gold pro- 
ducer. Asked last month for his 
opinion, McLaughlin did not rule oui 
the chance that one day a price in- 
crease might come along. “But,” said 
he, “I don’t think it is imminent.” 
McLaughlin’s negative view was 
not for lack of caring; the fixed price 
of gold has long been his outfit’s big- 
gest operating headache. The far- 
ther Homestake has dug into its huge 
mine at Lead, North Dakota, the 
higher its costs have risen. Result: 
a painful squeeze on profits. Thus, 
reported McLaughlin, last year 
Homestake’s earnings fell to $2.10 a 
share vs. $2:19 in 1956 (before per- 
centage depletion), most of which 
went to cover its plump $2 dividend. 
The pinch on gold mining profits, 
however, by no means necessarily en- 
tails a dreary future for Homestake 
Actually, McLaughlin is looking to 
the rising prosperity of his uranium 
operations in four wholly- or partly- 
owned companies to perk up earnings 
The uranium ventures, which con- 
tributed 13% of Homestake’s profits 
in 1956, accounted for possibly 20°; 
last year. This year McLaughlin ex- 
pects them to restore net to its 1956 
level. 


*Homestake Mining Co. 28; roximate cur- 
e ‘ 


rent price: 38. Traded NY Price 
(1957-58): high, 4049; low, 324%. Dividend 
(1957): $2. Indicated 1958 payout: $2. Earn- 
ings per share (1957): $2.10. Total assets 
$30.9 million. Ticker symbol: HM. 
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POWER EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


GENERAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION 


...serving 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Beardstown, Illinois 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Harvey, Illinois 
independence, Missouri 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
La Porte, indiana 
Norwood, Ohio 

Oxnard, California 


for copies of the 


Annual Report write— 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 
Shareholder Relations Dept. 
1135 S. 7Oth St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania 
Springfield, Illinois 
Terre Haute, indiana 
West Allis, Wisconsin 
Essendine, Engiand 
Lachine, Quebec, Canada 
Newcastle, Australia 
St. Thomas, 

Ontario, Canada 
Mexico, 0. F., Mexico 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Cs 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION 


ALLIS-CHALMERS HIGHLIGHTS 


Sales and Other Income 
All Taxes 
Earnings 
Earnings per Share of Common Stock 
Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock 
Shares Outstanding 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 
Dividends Paid 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 
Share Owners’ Investment in the Business 
Preferred stock...... 
Common stock 


Total share owners’ investment 
Book Value per Share of Common Stock 
Working Capital.... 


Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities.... 


Number of Share Owners 
Preferred stock 
Cummon stock 

Employes 
Number of employes 
Payrolls 


$537,191 ,443 
28,489,381 
17,819,251 

2.11 
2.00 


103,635 
8,214,281 


465,598 
16,374,763 


10,363,500 
162,055,251 
125,108,613 


$551,592,589 
33,822,287 
20,355,045 
2.42 


2.00 


122,899 
8,141,435 


635,857 
16,044,658 


12,289,900 
159,852,403 
124,129,723 





297,527,364 
34.96 
257,661,251 
4.07 to | 


655 
56,071 


35,799 
187,590,363 





296,272,026 
34.88 
267,495,462 
3.13 tol 


699 
47,449 


38,803 
194,140,323 








A DIVERSIFIED 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Reports 


FrRrecord Sales 


For copy of this report consult 
your broker or write direct to 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Three Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
From 1957 Annual Report (in thousands) 

1S 57 isoss 
Net sales $236,977 $214,653 
Income before income taxes....... 24,601 23,378 
Income taxes ........ .....12,518 11,454 
Net income 2 12,088 11,924 
Dividends paid ee 5,017 4,997 
Retained earnings cba 7,071 6,927 
Working capital rn ee eT een 96,515 92,020 
Shareholders’ equity ... ....106,614 99,309 
PER SHARE 
Net earnings dudunibionaueied 2.89 2.86 
Dividends ... ce e i 1.20 
Shareholders’ equity alot ’ 23.80 


Number of shareholders .. ee 38,915 


DIVERSIFICATION—RESEARCH 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
EXPANSION OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MARKETS 
These are the keys to WABCO’S continued growth and stability. 
The Company looks forward with assurance, confident that it can 
maintain steady growth and the stability that is evidenced by 
an unbroken record of dividend payments each year since 1875. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY Wasco 
Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania — 
serving industry and government = 


RAILROAD + CONSTRUCTION + MINING + PETROLEUM + AGRICULTURE 
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RETAILING 


THE HIDDEN 
SPIGOT 


With mechanical precision, 

Automatic Canteen Co. regu- 

larly siphons a thick syrup 

of cash away from earnings 
—and taxes. 


IN ITs matter-of-fact way, Webster’s 
defines vending machines as “slot 
machines” for selling merchandise. 
But for Chicago’s Automatic Canteen 
Co. of America,* automated vending 
is hardly a gambling proposition. As 
top dog in one of the nation’s fastest- 
growing businesses,+ Automatic Can- 
teen’s sales and rentals have fizzed up 
twenty-fold, from $5 million to $112.9 
million, in less than 20 years. 

Undercover Agent. The investment 
fraternity has noted somewhat wryly 
at times that Automatic Canteen’s 
earnings, while entirely respectable, 
have not kept pace with sales. During 
the same years, net per share has only 
slightly more than tripled, from 90c a 
share in 1939 to $3.02 last year. 

Yet last month, when President 
Arnold Milton Johnson (who also 
heads baseball’s Kansas City Athletics) 
reported earnings for 1958’s first fiscal 
quarter, it was clear that net—up 2c 
a share, not counting a 20c per share 
tax refund—is not the whole story. 
Also at work as an undercover agent 
of growth: heavy depreciation charges. 
Since 1949, Automatic Canteen has 
made it a practice to charge an even 
greater sum to depreciation than was 
brought down to net earnings. Under- 
lying reported net was a total cash 
flow (net plus depreciation) more than 
twice as large. 

More than one Wall Street analyst 
has suggested that Automatic Can- 
teen’s depreciation charges might well 
be trimmed. Not so, replies Johnson. 
Not only must Automatic Canteen 
keep up with its fast-growing market, 
but vending machines have a rapid 
obsolescence. “Take coffee,” says 
Johnson. “The art of serving it through 
vending machines has developed so 
fast that, except for one vendor that 
has been in production about three- 
and-a-half years, every other model 
has become virtually obsolete in one 
year’s time.” 


*Automatic Canteen Co. of America. Trad- 
ed NYSE. Approximate current price: 37. 
Price range (1957-58): high, 3914; low, 2534. 
Dividend (1957): $1.50 plus 5% stock. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $1.80 plus 5% stock. Earn- 
ings per share (1957): $3.02. Total assets: 
$38.6 million. Ticker symbol: AUM. 


+Automated selling, according to the Na- 
tional Automatic Merchandising Association, 
is now a $2.3-billion annual business, against 
only $600 million in 1946. 
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CANTEEN’S JOHNSON: 
from obsolescence, cash 


Or, adds he, consider hot canned 
food dispensers. “In just one year, a 
machine of greater capacity made the 
previous model practically obsolete— 
and that earlier model cost 50% more. 
That same kind of turnover is occur- 
ring in only slightly lesser degree in 
all our product lines.” 

Market Levers. Actually, however, 
when older machines go out of fashion, 
they do not necessarily go out of serv- 
ice. So Johnson’s insistence on having 
the latest designs is not quite the self- 
defeating business it seems. Yet more 
useful and efficient mechanical mer- 
chandisers are all-important in John- 
son’s strategy. For unlike its smaller- 
sized rivals, Automatic Canteen— 
founded in 1929 by Board Chairman 





CASH ON TAP 


Automatic Canteen’s net per share tells 
less than half its earnings story. For 
every dollar siphoned off in reported 
earnings, another $1.31 is drawn off in 
the form of depreciation. Result: Can- 
teen’s cash flow is more than twice its 
net income. 




















Net § Cash Fiow 
per share per share 


Depreciation 
per share 


Nathaniel Leverone primarily to sell 
candy and gum—now specializes 
heavily in doing lunch and coffee- 
break business within industrial 
plants, where modernity and efficiency 
are important market levers. Also 
bulking increasingly important are 
outdoor vendors for such items as 
milk, butter, eggs and cheese. What 
Automatic Canteen is utimately after 
with its depreciation dollars, Johnson 
explains, is growing sales, not fat unit 
profits. He adds: “Our profit margin 
is low, but we aim for big volume. In 
that sense, we are like A&P or Safe- 


’ 


way. 


AUTO PARTS 


WAIT AND SEE 


Can Rockwell Spring & Axle 

repeat its 1957 surprise per- 

formance? Don’t bother to 
ask the Colonel. 





AS CHAIRMAN of Rockwell Spring & 
Axle Co.,* hardy Colonel Willard F. 
Rockwell, 70, is no man to toot his 
own horn—particularly in advance of 
the facts. Thus early last year, about 
the time the Colonel reported a 31% 
drop in the big auto supplier’s 1956 
profits, he made it clear that he had 
no intention of pre-guessing his com- 
pany’s performance in 1957. “We pre- 
fer,” said he bluntly, “to leave the 
prophecies to the security analysts.” 

Actually the plain-spoken Colonel 
soon had plenty worth talking about. 
It might not have been a top year for 
auto production, but Rockwell Spring, 
fifth-ranking U.S. auto parts sup- 
plier, did not seem to know it. Thus 
last month Rockwell’s Rockwell could 
report the second-best year in its his- 
tory. On sales up only 6% to $263.5 
million, net after taxes rose 33°% to 
$15.8 million. Moreover, the 
earnings per share from 1956's $2.41 to 
1957's $3.20 would have been even 
higher but for a change in Rockwell's 
inventory accounting method 

Last month the doughty Colonel 
was still not making any prophecies, 
but Wall Street as usual was supply- 
ing its own. With total production of 
automobiles so far running some 27°; 
behind 1957, and auto parts still con- 
tributing about 80° of the Colonel’s 
sales, the analysts were that 
there would be considerably less 
bounce in Rockwell Spring’s earnings 
this year. As usual, the Colonel’s atti- 
tude was: wait and see. 


gain in 


sure 


*Rockwell Spring & Axle. Traded NYSE 
Approximate current price: 25. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 315%; low, 22%. Dividend 
(1957) : $2 plus 4% stock. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: $2 Larnings per share (1957) 3.20. 
aon assets: $152 million. Ticker symbol: 
KS. 





CONFECTIONS 


SOMETHING TO 
CHEW ON 


As profitable as it is liquid, 

Thomas Blodgett’s American 

Chicle is a monument to the 
power of advertising. 





“CHEWING GUM,” beams genial Thomas 
Harper Blodgett, 80, to callers in his 
sky-scraping Chrysler Building suite, 
“may never get you into heaven, but 
it’ll do good for you while you're here.” 

Sticking it Out. It certainly has done 
so for Blodgett. Tom Blodgett, then a 
go-getting trouble-shooter, was 
brought in by bankers in 1921 to get 
New York’s stumbling American 
Chicle Co.,* successor to gum pioneer 
(1868) Thomas Adams’ company, out 
of near-bankruptcy. The company’s 
stale sticks were clogging dealers’ 
shelves and leaving a bad taste in 
chewers’ mouths. Blodgett’s first bold 
step was to buy back and burn rancid 
gum (“every bad stick made an 
enemy”). He then launched Chicle 
on its first aggressive advertising 
comeback campaign, a step Blodgett 
shrewdly regards as “every bit as 
important as manufacturing.” 

By last year, adman Blodgett was 
laying out an estimated $12 million 
annually to advertise his Chiclets, 
Clorets, Sen Sen, Adams, Dentyne and 
Rolaids. That added up to almost 25% 
of his total costs, including materials 
and labor. But it enabled him to ring 
up sales of $62.3 million, up from $54.1 
million in 1956. ““When you start cheat- 


ing on advertising in a business like 


this,” says Blodgett, “you’re only de- 
laying the inevitable.” 

Sweet Shares. Blodgett’s profit-&- 
loss statements are convincing evi- 
dence for this point of view. Despite 
heavy start-up expenses at a Rock- 
ford, Illinois plant where automated 
machines spew out gum sticks, and 
heavy advertising for his new acid- 
balancing Rolaids, Blodgett reported 
an all-time profits record. Ameri- 
can Chicle earned $8 million or $5.62 
per share for 1957, an increase of 
23% over the $6.5 million, or $4.56 
per share, in 1956. And ACJ stock, 
of which Blodgett holds a 15,300 share 
wad, was pushing 70 this month, a 
near high and an increase of 23% in 
just five months. 

Blodgett’s bubbly showing was es- 


*American Chicle Co. Traded NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current price: 69. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 697%,; low, 5349. Dividend 
(1957) : $3.50. Indicated 1958 payout: $3.50. 
Earnings per share (1957) : $5.62. Total assets: 
$46.3 million. Ticker symbol: ACJ. 


tEven deducting 7lc per share for a spe- 
cial foreign dividend, earnings per share of 
$4.91 were up 7.7% from 1956. 
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TOOTHSOME 
RETURN 


By stressing what its Chiclets,gum 
sticks, Clorets and Rolaids will do for 
chewers, rather than merely how well 
they taste, American Chicle has done 
well for its 8,700 stockholders. Logging 
behind traditional merchandiser Wrig- 
ley in return on equity in 1950, the 
hard-selling No. 2 gum maker has 
since opened up a sizeable lead over 
its bigger competitor. 


i@hiclets 


























Wrigley 
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pecially impressive in comparison 
with that of his biggest competitor, No. 
One gum maker Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. 
(Beech-Nut Life Savers is No. Three). 
Wrigley reported that sales were up 
from $90 million to $92.3 million in 
1957, but that net profits had dropped 
from $11.2 million, or $5.67 per share, 
to $10.9 million, or $5.54 per share. As 
recently as 1949 Wrigley had earned 
$6.30 per share and Chicle but $3.31. 
Blodgett has slowly been narrowing 
the gap, raising the operating profit 
margin from 21.2% in 1949 to 22.6% 
last year while Wrigley’s declined 
from 29.5% to 25.3%. 

Wall Street feels that Blodgett’s 


AMERICAN CHICLE’S BLODGETT: 
advocate of aggressive advertising 


merchandising has made the differ- 
ence. “Wrigley’s merchandising,” ob- 
served one broker who is close to the 
situation, “has stressed pleasant taste 
alone. Chicle, on the other hand, has 
pushed aggressively products that do 
something for you—sweeten breath or 
stomach—as well as taste nice. That 
semi-proprietary pitch has been a real 
sales kicker.” 

Liquid Taste. But it was _ really 
Blodgett’s return on invested capital 
that most tickled Wall Street’s palate. 
By earning $8 million after taxes on a 
stockholders’ equity of $35.6 million, 
bright-eyed Tom Blodgett was raking 
in a 23% return for his 8,700 share- 
holders. But deducting American 
Chicle’s nearly $11 million in govern- 
ment securities from that equity, he 
was earning 33% on actively employed 
capital, a startling return for any U.S. 
manufacturer. 

Liquidity, in fact, is the hallmark 
of a Blodgett operation. Ever since 
he was brought in to get Chicle out of 
hock, he has built up big cash reserves 
“so we don’t have to go begging to the 
bankers.” 

Blodgett is unlikely ever to have to 
go begging to anyone. At year-end 
his cash and government securities 
totaled $15.4 million, more than the 
value of his actual inventories. For 
Blodgett, who as chairman of Ameri- 
can Writing Paper, is one of the few 
financial operators to be chairman of 
two listed corporations, such liquidity 
is almost a fetish. American Writing 
Paper has more than $3.5 million of its 
$11.6-million assets in cash; Wilbur- 
Suchard, a candy maker which Blodg- 
ett dominates, has more than $500,000 
in cash among its $3.3-million assets. 

In 1958, the biggest cost factors in 
American Chicle’s products, sugar and 
synthetic gum bases, seemed certain to 
slide in price. (There is barely a 
trickle of natural chicle in Chiclets.) 
Blodgett’s margins therefore seemed 
equally certain to rise even further. 
And with his spanking new $5-million 
Rockford plant, Blodgett and President 
Philip L. Becker can boost their sales 
to an estimated $80 million without 
spending another penny for capital 
expansion. Small wonder, then, that 
mutual funds were adding to their 
shares of Chicle last quarter; Wall 
Street figures one third of Chicle’s 
1.4 million shares are held by trusts 
and other institutional investors. 

The Man Says ‘No’. What is Blodgett 
going to do with Chicle’s cash pile? 
“We're looking for good acquisitions,” 
he confessed this month. So, appar- 
ently, was giant, $1-billion sales Gen- 
eral Foods, which recently proposed 
merger to Blodgett. Politely but firm- 
ly, Blodgett said “no.” “I could not,” 
explains Thomas Blodgett, “be happy 
as head of a subsidiary.” 
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GLASS COMPANY 


“ational Accounting System saves us $200,000 
a year...returns 102% annually on our investment.” 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


“We have invested $195,098 in National 
Accounting Machines. Their many automatic 
features, their ability to produce several 
accounting records simultaneously, and their 
flexibility which permits shifting them quickly 
from one job to another—all these enabled 
us to improve our accounting procedures, 
resulting in estimated savings of $200,000 
a year which recovers our investment every 
12 months. 

“In addition to payroll writing, these 


Nationals are used for cost distribution, bond 
purchases, government reports, security ben- 
efit plan, general ledger, cost ledger, sales 
analysis, age analysis, work orders, produc- 
tion controland scheduling, inventory control, 
accounts receivable, and accounts payable 

“We are impressed with the ease and sim- 
plicity with which the equipment operates.” 


Jfilhane 


Controller, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 








In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your nearby 
National man will gladly show how 
much you can save 
operators will be hap 
pier. (See phone book, 
yellow pages.) 


ond why your 
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Cre CER 
ADDING MACHINES » CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varton 9, onio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 











al the fronticra@ progress you'll find an Air Reduction product 
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Medical science serves you better today, with... 


A BREATH OF LIFE 
FROM AIR REDUCTION 


e Today, aided by constant research and study in anesthesia and 
surgery, operations are being performed that were thought 


impossible a few years ago. 


Medical gases, such as cyclopropane, nitrous oxide, ethylene and 
oxygen, and the equipment for their administration, complement 
the skills of the operating room team and bring a longer 


life expectancy to millions. 


Air Reduction, through its Ohio Chemical and Surgical Equipment 
Division, manufactures and supplies these gases and the anesthetic, 
therapeutic and resuscitative equipment used in administration. 


A child born today has a life expectancy twenty 
years greater than one born forty years ago. What 
has brought about this wonderful gift of life? Part 
of the answer lies in the almost miraculous work 
of our country’s medical scientists. A good example 
of this is shown by the development and use of the 
medical gases and the apparatus for their adminis- 
tration. The first breath many a new born baby 
breathes may be pure Ohio Oxygen, a “breath of 
life,” as it were, to get him safely started. 

And for those of us who require surgical treat- 
ment, Ohio gases—nitrous oxide, cyclopropane, 
ethylene, carbon dioxide, helium, and oxygen—help 
make the procedure painless and as safe as hu- 
manly possible. 


The hospitals of America, through preventative 
therapy and curative procedures, are answering 
the call for better health. Today 22,000,000 persons 
a year are admitted for some sort of treatment. 

Thus, in supplying medical gases and the equip- 
ment to administer them, for anesthesia, therapy 
and resuscitation, Air Reduction Company, Inc. is 
helping bring longer life and better health to mil. 
lions—and is thus participating in a field which is 
growing faster than the population. 

If you would like to know about all of the prod. 
ucts and divisions of Air Reduction, write for the 
booklet, “FACTS ABOUT AIR REDUCTION.” 
Address the Secretary, Air Reduction Company, 
Inc., 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 





TOTAL SALES TOTAL SALES 


METAL WORKING 
MARKETS 


100% Air Reduction 


Chemical is diversified 


Foundries, non- 


Since its incorporation in 1915, Air 
ferrous mills 


Sales through Reduction products and processes 


— $100 MILLION distributors 


NEW MARKETS have found acceptance in an in- 


creasing number of markets in ad- 
dition to metal working. And 
within the metal working field, 
these products and processes are 
put to a wide variety of uses. 


Foods, beverages 
Medical 


Motor vehicles Machinery 


Rails, shipping 
Aircraft, missiles 


ie , Electron. and 

—_ elect. equip 

=z 42 
1926 


Construction 
Structural fab 
Steel mills 
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Report on the Progress 
of The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
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Fluor Sales 
(in millions) fr’ 


Fluor’s engineering-construction sales to the 
petroleum, chemical and electrical utility 
industries have increased dramatically in the 
past eight years. Since 1950, Fluor sales to 
these three dynamic industries have shown a 
562%, gain. In that same period, capital expen- 
ditures by these industries have grown 67%. 


Industries Capital 
Outlays (in billions) 





Record fiscal year produces highest sales and net earnings in the 


history of this international engineering-construction firm. 


Fluor’s remarkable growth during the past eight years culminated 
in new records, both for consolidated sales and net earnings, during 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1957. The company’s year-end back- 
log of uncompleted work also was the highest in its experience. 
Shareholders’ equity in the company reached an all-time high, show- 
ing a one-year increase of $2,763,334, or $2.67 a share, after the 
payment of $768,118 in dividends. Net earnings represented a return 
of 16.6% on shareholders’ equity. (The company has 
earned an average of 16.4% on shareholders’ equity since 
1942.) You can secure a copy of Fluor’s 1957 Annual 
Report by writing to Department D, The Fluor Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., 2500 S. Atlantic Blvd., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 





Highlights from Fluor’s 1957 Annual Report (Fiscal years ended October 31) 


Sales 
Net earnings 
Per share* 


Dividends— per share* 


Net working capital 
Shareholders’ equity 
Backlog, October 31 


1957 
$152,432,935 $120,850,525 
2,632,672 736,550 
3.46 1.03 

1.05 1.00 
9,069,304 6,931,181 


15,861,243 13,097,909 
150,000,000 121,000,000 


1956 


Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1957. Current annual dividend rate, $1.20 per share. 











MACHINERY 


ROAD TO 
NOWHERE? 


What happened to the big 

road-building boom? That’s 

what Allis-Chalmers would 
like to know. 





“ROADBUILDING!,” sighed a_ disap- 
pointed Robert S. Stevenson last 
month. “Why, roadbuilding was bare- 
ly better last year than in 1956. That 
wasn’t what we expected from the 
Federal road program.” 

Stevenson had good reason to be 
disappointed. His $473.6-million Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co.*. had 
counted heavily on roadbuilding to 
assure a big year in its construction 
machinery division. So much so that 
Allis-Chalmers had gone into 1957 
with a record of $242-million worth 
of inventories piled in its warehouses, 
an unaccustomedly large proportion 
of it in construction machinery. 

Left Waiting. The big bulge in busi- 
ness never came. In the first quarter 
of 1957 Allis-Chalmers’ sales were a 
bit below the same period of the year 
before and continued lower through- 
out the year. Allis-Chalmers’ farm 
tractors sold fairly well during the 
year and so did the heavy electrical 
generators it builds for the public 
utility industry. Defense business, 
too, rose from just $20 million in 1956 
to $30 million. But construction 
equipment, for which Stevenson had 
such high hopes, slumped a whopping 
$30 million. With production costs ris- 
ing, profits dropped to $2.11 a common 
share, down sharply from 1956’s $2.42 
and a far cry from the record $4.09 
of 1951. 

It was quite a comedown for the 
company that only a few years ago 
was the apple of Wall Street’s eye, 
due to its remarkable sales growth 
and intelligent diversification (farm 
equipment, electrical equipment, ma- 
chinery, earthmovers, materials han- 
dling). Able to satisfy so many basic 
needs of the economy, Allis-Chalmers 
appeared to deserve its Big Board 
symbol: AH. 

What of the Dividend? But last 
month in his West Allis, Wisconsin 
offices just outside of Milwaukee, able 
Bob Stevenson was well aware that 
business conditions were hardly 
ideal for Allis-Chalmers. In the last 
three months of the year, Allis-Chal- 
mers had earned just 35c a share. It 


*Allis-Chalmers. Traded NYSE. Approxi- 
mate current price: 24. Price range (1957- 
58) : high. 3614; low, 20%. Dividend (1957): 
$2. Indicated 1958 payout: $2. Earnings per 
share (1957): $2.11. Total assets: $473.6 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: AH. 
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was bad enough that this was the 
worst quarter for Allis-Chalmers 
since 1948. But even worse, it fell 
far short of covering the 50c quar- 
terly dividend that Allis-Chalmers 
has paid its 56,000 shareowners since 
early in 1952. Under the circum- 
stances, Wall Street was betting heav- 
ily that Stevenson and his board 
of directors would be cutting the divi- 
dend before this year was much older. 

A Brighter Side. Still, all was not 
grey for Allis-Chalmers. Stevenson 
told stockholders last month that the 
company went into 1958 with inven- 
tories down by some 9%, or $21 mil- 
lion, and current liabilities cut more 
than $40 million to a more manage- 
able $84 million. “Our current in- 
ventories,” says Stevenson, “are down 
to about what we would want them to 
be for the 1958 outlook.” 





REVERSE 
ACTION 


Just when most companies’ earnings 
started their long rise from their 1952 
bottom, Allis-Chalmers’ earnings be- 
gan a long decline. 


























1947-49 = 100 


1955 


i 
1954 





1952 1953 1956 1957 

What is the 1958 outlook for Allis- 
Chalmers? “Farm equipment and 
electrical equipment should act 
strongly this year,” says Stevenson. 
He is still hopeful on roadbuilding. 
“Construction and heavy machinery 
should pick up later in the year,” de- 
clares he cautiously. “We’re nearing 
the time when great quantities of dirt 
finally will be moved in the road pro- 
gram.” More tangibly, Stevenson 
could also take comfort in the fact 
that his backlog, at year-end, was 
down only $354,000 from the $226.1- 
million level of peak boom month, 
December, 1956. Whatever economic 
conditions might bring in 1958, skip- 
per Stevenson’s order book and bal- 
ance sheet both seemed to be in rea- 
sonably good shape for his big bid to 
bring the profits pennant to Milwau- 
kee this year. 


RAILROADS 


RUDE SHOCK 


Hard-hit in January, the San- 

ta Fe expects no easy time of 

it, but certainly no repeat of 
January in June. 





Like Pavlov’s conditioned dog, Wall 
Street is braced these days for bad 
news from the nation’s railroads. But 
as the railroads’ January earnings re- 
ports rolled in last month, financial 
men got a rude shock from an unex- 
pected quarter. They had counted on 
the big Western carriers to show con- 
siderable resistance to the industry’s 
troubles. But one Western road, they 
discovered, has not: the giant Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe,* the U.S.’ 
longest (13,076 track miles) system. 

The shock was doubly great be- 
cause the Santa Fe is one of the mere 
pair of railroad equities which Wall 
Street professionals have given their 
top accolade: only it and the South- 
ern Railway qualify among the in- 
vestment companies’ Favorite Fifty. 

The Bad News. The Santa Fe’s bad 
news was bad news indeed. On 7.4% 
lower January revenues, the road’s 
earnings were off a whopping 57.6%. 
Meanwhile the neighboring Union 
Pacific, which showed a similar 7.1% 
decline in revenues, held its percent- 
age loss in rail profits to a mild 3.3%. 

What was the trouble? To be sure, 
the Santa Fe’s January carloadings 
were down somewhat more than those 
of the other major Western roads, but 
still only 6%. From President Ernest 
S. Marsh of the Santa Fe came a tell- 
ing answer. “Carloadings,” he ex- 
plained, “don’t tell the whole story. 
You move a car of wheat a few miles 
from the country to the elevator, and 
another from Chicago to Los Angeles. 
Each counts as a carload, but the im- 
pact on revenues is entirely different. 

“In January,” he went on, “a large 
part of the decline in our carloadings 
came in the longer-haul, revenue- 
producing commodities. Our over-all 
loadings were off only 6%, but our 
westbound transcontinental  ship- 
ments out of Chicago were off 40%.” 

Double Trouble. January’s shocking 
news reminded many a security ana- 
lyst of something long overlooked in 
the Santa Fe’s traffic pattern. Nor- 
mally a far greater share of its 
revenues come from high-rated manu- 
factures and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties (44.9% of tonnage) than do the 
Union Pacific’s (31%) or Southern 


*Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Traded 
NYSE. Agptonimnase current price: 18. Price 
range (1957-58) : high, 27; low, 1634. Dividend 
(1957): $1.75. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.40. 
Earnings per share (1957): $2.30. Total as- 
sets: $1,533.6 million. Ticker symbol: SF. 
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Pacific’s (34%). Moreover, the Santa 
Fe’s vulnerability has been com- 
pounded by something else: an agri- 
cultural recession due to a prolonged 
drought over the entire Southwest. 
More than most Western roads, grain 
looms large in the Santa Fe’s traffic. 

In prosperous 1956, for example, a 
good 18.1% of the Santa Fe’s tonnage 
was in agricultural commodities, 
which contributed 17.3% of its rev- 
enues. That same year, manufactures 
and miscellaneous traffic comprised 
44.5% of tonnage, contributed 65.6% 
of revenues. Thus, the Santa Fe 
grossed more than 1.5 times as much 
on manufactures and miscellaneous 
traffic as it did on agricultural ton- 
nages. Yet it costs barely more to 
transport the one than it does the 
other. Thus this year, when ship- 
ments of industrial goods dropped 
sharply, Santa Fe’s earnings plum- 
meted. Rising agricultural shipments 
could not redress the balance. 

For Better, For Worse. How typical 
was January of what lies ahead for 
the Santa Fe? Replies Marsh can- 
didly: “I don’t know. Our February 
carloadings were even worse.” 

Geared closer than most Western 
roads to industrial traffic, if the eco- 
nomic trend is off, the Santa Fe’s busi- 
ness falls off fast too. “This,” says 
Marsh, “always makes forecasting 
difficult.” But the agricultural side 
of the road’s fortunes is a happier 
tale. “Our outlook there,” says 
Marsh, “is better than it has been in 
eight or nine years. The Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that, in 
the states we serve, 1958 winter wheat 
production alone will be up.” 

Balancing out this plus against the 
obvious minus, how well will the 
Santa Fe fare in 1958? Earnings will 
be down, but they are not likely to 
follow January’s extreme pattern. 
Even without the recent freight rate 
increase, Santa Fe officials told the 
L.C.C. not long ago, it looked for only 
a 15% drop in 1958 profits. 


SANTA FE’S MARSH: 
a gain in grain? 
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MINING 


BRAZILIAN 
BONANZA? 


Miner M. A. Hanna and Pro- 
moter Leo Model have got 
themselves a grubstake to 
one of the world’s richest 
iron ore lodes—if it pans out. 


HicH up in the hilly Brazilian state 
of Minas Gerais, about 200 air miles 
north of Rio, the St. John d’el Rey 
Mining Co. operates a gold mine. The 
gold mine is losing money. But if 
Cleveland Miner M. A. Hanna Co. and 
Manhattan Broker Leo Model are 
right, there’s gold in them thar hills 
nevertheless. The real lode: iron ore. 

In a joint statement last month, 
Hanna and Model revealed that to- 
gether they have sewed up a con- 
trolling interest in Britain’s St. John 
d’el Rey. The big lure is not the gold 
but one of the world’s biggest single 
deposits of high grade iron ore, re- 
portedly running to hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons. Top quality ore, it is 
said to assay at 60% to 70% iron con- 
tent (vs. an average of 50% for most 
“good” standard grade ores). 

Hanna’s cagey brass will admit only 
that the “Brazilian Project” is com- 
parable in scope to the company’s 
rich iron diggings in Labrador, which 
Hanna shares with five U.S. steel 
companies and Canadian mining in- 
terests. Thus far Hanna’s Labrador 
project has produced 34 million tons 
of ore (12.5 million tons last year 
alone) out of known deposits of some 
400 million tons. 

Men of Iron. Long aware of Brazil’s 
vast mineral potential, Hanna, the 
U.S.’ biggest Great Lakes coal shipper 
and the leading U.S. coal distributor 
in Canada, quietly began looking into 
the St. John properties in 1956. Buy- 
ing up St. John stock (then at $2.80 
a share), Hanna soon had 12% of the 
company’s shares. About the same 
time, Broker-Promoter Leo Model 
began buying in, acquiring 10%. When 
a third party, Manhattan brokers Os- 
borne & Thurlow, started buying, St. 
John stock pushed up to $12 a share. 
Before long the Osborne & Thurlow 
group had 35% of St. John’s stock and 
control of the company. But with no 
big bankroll and even less mining ex- 
perience, the syndicate was at a loss 
as to what to do with St. John. Finally 
it asked Model to lend a hand. 

A 53-year-old German-born finan- 
cier, Leo Model (rhymes with yodel) 
won his brokerage spurs on the Conti- 
nent, came to the U.S. in 1941 and set 
up his firm of Model, Roland & Stone, 


soon owned a seat on the Big Board. 





SOUTH AMERICAN 
MESABI? 





wore 





Buried in the Brazilian highlands 
about 200 air miles north of Rio 
ore hundreds of millions of tons 
of top-grade iron ore that Man- 
hattan financier Leo Model hopes 
to develop in conjunction with 
Cleveland's M. A. Hanna & Co. 











Since then he has made a name for 
himself as a free-wheeling & deal- 
ing financier, who prefers to call him- 
self an “international economist.” 

Model went straight to Hanna, 
where he convinced President Joseph 
Thompson and Vice President & Di- 
rector George Magoffin Humphrey, 
former U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, 
to pool their separate interests and 
presumably buy out Osborne & Thur- 
low. Upshot: Humphrey had no sooner 
returned from a six-day tour of the 
Brazilian properties than Hanna and 
Model claimed control. 

Within the next two months Hanna 
plans to dispatch an exploration party 
in force to Brazil. But active develop- 
ment is not likely to begin, nor pros- 
pective profits come out, until long 
after the geologists’ report is in. For 
one thing, the ore-rich region lacks the 
kind of transportation facilities neces- 
sary to make a mass mining job feasi- 
ble. Last month, however, Brazil was 
said to be favoring a Kaiser Construc- 
tion Co. plan for building a railroad 
and port big enough to export 10 mil- 
lion tons of ore a year. 

The Big But. As it stands, much of 
St. John’s promise is still in the 
ground. All that Hanna-Model con- 
trol at the moment is a company with 
4,000 employees and an ancient gold 
mine (the 126-year-old Morro Velho, 
Brazil’s biggest gold producer), which 
is losing $5,000 a day. 

Stressing that its interest thus far 
is strictly “exploratory,” Hanna points 
out that it took ten years and a $300 
million investment before it got a 
ton of ore out of Labrador. The St. 
John venture is likely to take at least 
as much, if not as long. No less re- 
luctant to count unhatched chickens is 
Model. “It is by no means riskless,” 
allowed a Model aide. “It’s not quite 
the same thing as finding a pot of gold 
in the ground.” 
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Tung-Sol_ 
annual report < 
for 195'7 Kage 


New Products and New Markets - 


A Major Acquisition Our longest stride forward dur- Plans and Prospects Assuming average business con- 
ing 1957 was the acquisition of the Chatham Electronics ditions for the second half of 1958, the prospects are that 
Division, a nationally known producer of industrial and ~ the levels of production and sales achieved in 1957 will 
military electronic components. Products of the Division be consolidated and maintained. 
include: power tubes, hydrogen thyratron tubes, air- 
craft power supplies, selenium rectifiers and radiation 
detection equipment—all of which complement Tung- 
Sol’s line of electric and electronic products. 


New elements of 
strength added to our Company in 1957—the growing 
diversity of product lines, the significant expansion of our 
renewal market, and the new capacity to supply indus- 
trial and military demands—add up to a broader base 
Record High Sales In 1957, for the third consecutive for future growth. 

year, Tung-Sol had the highest sales in its history. Net ot 
earnings were u conservatively from last year, as a re- Renesas moo a See 
sult of the Chatham acquisition. The increase was tem- : 
pered by higher costs for labor, material, services and a SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 1957* 1956 . 
notable increase in research and development activity. Net soles .................. $64,106,913 $53,838,822 © 
Intense competitive pressures prevented correspondin income before federal tenes on p 
price adjustments to meet these rising costs, and resulte lancome ... 6,754,916 5,819,397 
in somewhat narrowed profit margins. Provision for federal taxes on 





Research and New Product Developments Among S eee yo cman. pees a at 
the items Tung-Sol now has in the development stage are © ~— Earnings per common shore aii 

a new form of neon = lamp, widely applicable as an (after preferred dividends). . $3.31 $3.83 
on-off indicator of electrical current, and a silicon rec- Common shares outstanding 

tifier designed for use in aircraft or automotive electrical December 31, ...... 893,502 
systems. A new item put into production during 1957 
was a circuit breaker designed to safeguard low-voltage 
electric motors such as are now found in many auto- 
mobile models. 


, 704,931 
*Includes Chatham Electronics Division since date of 
acquisition May 20, 1957. 


For your copy of Tung-Sol’s 1957 Annual Report, write to Secretary . . . 


TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC. 


95 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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CORPORATE SIDELINES 


When the proxies come in at annual meeting time, 
some of them bear illustrious signatures. For among 
the stockholders of major U.S. businesses are other first- 
rank corporations who, shrewdly or otherwise, have put 
surplus cash to work in the shares of other enterprises. 


IN THE past several years, the com- 
mon stock of E.I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. has not been notably active on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Though it was fourth last year among 
Big Board stocks in total market value 
(only AT&T, Jersey Standard and 
GM were larger), du Pont ranked 
way down in the 184th spot in trading 
volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Among the few occasions 
when du Pont did become lively, at 
least one had nothing to do with du 
Pont’s basic chemical business. It 
was when investors were encouraged 
to expect that the Department of Jus- 
tice would require du Pont to spin off 
to its stockholders its $2.1 billion 
worth of General Motors stock. Little 
wonder that GM was important to du 
Pont stockholders: du Pont’s invest- 
ments in the giant automaker account- 


ed at latest count for a full one fourth 
of the market price of du Pont 
common. 

In more ways than one the du Pont- 
General Motors relationship is a 
unique one. But du Pont is very far 
from being the only topnotch US. 
corporation whose fiscal fortunes are 
importantly affected by what goes on 
in other companies. Listed below are 
the more important U.S. corporations 
who are stockholders of other corpo- 
rations. 

In some cases, the investments were 
made primarily to get control of the 
other enterprise. But not in every 
case. Allied Chemical’s investment in 
U.S. Steel, for example, though worth 
well over $5 million, represents well 
under 1% of Big Steel’s capitalization 
and as such can hardly represent a 
decisive voice in management. 


Why, then, have corporations with 
flourishing businesses of their own 
ventured to pour cash into the stock 
market? In Allied Chemical’s case 
the motive was simply to find a profit- 
able outlet for surplus cash. Some- 
times the investment is made to hedge 
a bet. Case in point: Paramount 
Pictures’ longstanding investment in 
the Du Mont television,companies. In- 
to the same category falls Lockheed’s 
buying into Pacific Finance, a move 
which gave a large defense contractor 
a healthy stake in the civilian econ- 
omy. 

Revlon, Inc.’s recent heavy pur- 
chases of the common stock of Scher- 
ing Corp. is an example of one com- 
pany trying to get control of another. 
Sears, Roebuck has bought into the 
stock of companies which supply its 
stores with merchandise. 

But whatever the reason for the 
original acquisition, all corporate 
stockholders have one thing in com- 
mon: their fortunes are affected not 
only by the course of their own busi- 
ness but by those of their investments 
as well. For that reason, no knowing 
investor should overlook the amount 
and extent of a corporation’s outside 
stockholdings when he considers in- 
vesting in its stock. 





How many 
common 
shares the 


ILLUSTRIOUS INVESTORS 


Here are some of the large and medium-sized U.S. corporations which are themselves stock- 
holders in other good-sized corporations. Eliminated from our list are most holding com- 
panies as well as railroads which own shares in other railroads for purposes of control. 


Recent 
rice of 
investing 


Value to 
each share 
of the 





Company Holdings 
Alco Products 

Montreal Locomotive 
Allied Chemical & Dye 

American Viscose 

Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Owens-lilinois Glass 

U. S. Steel 

Va.-Carolina Chemical pfd 
Amerada Petroleum 

La. Land & Explor. 
American Can 

Metal & Thermit 
American Hardware 

Savage Arms 345,000 
American Home Products 

Goodrich (B.F.) 165,000 
American Manstacturing 

Crane Co 2,000 

Mergenthaler Linotype 44,900 

Michigan Chemical 24,000 

Safety Industries 15,069 

South American Gold 13,100 
American Metal Climax 

Consolidated Coppermines 141,550 

Copper Range 

O’okiep Copper 

Rhodesian Selec. Trust 

Roan ye Copper 
American Smelting t Refining 

Cerro de Pasco 

General Cable 

Kennecott Copper 

Revere Copper 

United Park City Mines 
American Stee! Foundries 

yy Steel Castings 196,649 


Ar 

Continental Oil 18,500 
Midwest Oil 130,000 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 62,570 


118,300 
414,570 

55,225 
416,618 
100,000 

43,502 
489,000 


172,320 


11,735,872 


238,523 
966,218 
130,618 
938,148 
379,211 





co. 
shares. 


co.’s stock. Company Holdings 
14% 


78% 


Ashland Oil 
Amunex Oil 
Southern Pipe Line 
Bak2r Industries 


Young Spring & Wire 


Barber Oil 
TXL Oil ag I 
Texas Pac. Land Tr 
Bishop Oil 
Calaveras Cement 
Bristol-Myers 
American Can 
British Petroleum 
Triad Oil 
Budd Company 
Solar Aircraft 
Bunker Hill Company 
Pend Oreille Mines 
Bush Terminal 
General Cigar 
Callahan Zinc-Lead 
Vulcan Silver-Lead 
Celotex enmee 
South Coast 


Checker Cab i. a 


Parmelee Trans. 
Cities Service 
Arkansas Fuel Oil 
Richfield Oil 
Cleveland-Cliffs iron 
Inland Steel 
Jones & Laughlin 
Republic Steel 
Wheeling Steel 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Colorado interstate Gas 


Colorado Oi! & Gas 


*American Depository Receipts 


Value to 
each share 
of the 


Recent 
ice of 
nvesting 

co.'s 
shares. 


How many 
common 
shares the 
investing 
co. owns. 


investing 
co.’s stock. 


15% 
100,000 .04 
42,000 .06 
161,505 13.44 
400,000 8.10 
6,000 .07 


1242 
51 


11 
56 


46,331 2.47 

170,000 4.79 

5,082,174 .22 
94,000 
864,519 
162,100 
1,149,061 
205,000 
320,787 


1,958,190 
1,257,977 
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Company Holdings 


Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Burroughs Corp. 


Continental Aviation & Engineering 
as ly 

Rayonier, inc. 
Corning Glass W 

Owens-Corning Sarees 
Cuban-American 


American crvstes Suaer 
Cuban-Atlantic 
Central Violeta Sager 
ecord: 


s 
Universal Pictures 
Dome Mi 


ines 
Campbell Red Lake Mines 
Dome Explor. (West) 
Miami Copper 
Duke Power 
J.P. Stevens 
E.1. du Pont 
General Motors 
Remington Arms 
Eastern & Fuel 
b= aye Ry. 
El Paso Natural Gas 
Northwest Production 
Rare Metals Corp. of Am. 
Western Natural Gas 
Westcoast Transmission 
Ford Motor 


Simca 
General Amer. Oil 
Fargo Oils 
General Cable 
General Telephone 
General Telephone 
General Cable 
Getty Oi! 


Mission Corp. 
Mission Development 
Tidewater Oil 


ran 
Eastern Shopping Centers 
ult Oil 


British American Oil 
Halliburton Oi! Well 
Trans. Mt. Oil Pipe Line 
Hammermill Paper 
Rayonier Inc. 
Hanna (M.A.) 
Algoma Steel 
industrial Rayon 
National Steel 
Pitts. Cons. Coal 
Seaboard Oil 
Hecla Mini 
Bunker Hill 
Polaris Mining 
Harshaw Chemical 
Stauffer Chemical 


Wesson ‘Oi & Snowdrift 
imperial Oil 
interprovincial P. L. 
Trans. Mt. Oil P. L 
Kennecott Copper 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Molybdenum Corp. 
List Industries 
Glen Alden 
Kayser (Julius) & Co. 
Loblaw Groceterias 
National Tea 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Pacific Finance 
Marshall-Wells 
Barker Bros. 
Matson Navigation 
Honolulu Oil 
Mcintyre Porcupine 
Algoma Steel 
Amerada Petroleum 
Bell Telephone Canada 
internatior.al Nickel 
Ventures Ltd. 
Mission Corp. 
Tidewater Oil 
Skelly Oil 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe 
Hugoton Production 
Panhandle Eastern P. L 
New York Dock 
American Bank Note 
Coty Inc. 
Newmont Mining 
Atlas Consolidated 
Continental Oil 
East. Tenn. Nat. Gas 
El Paso Natural Gas 
Magma Copper 
O’okiep Copper 
Phelps Dodge 
St. Joseph Lead 
Sherritt Gordon Mines 
Trans. Con. Gas Pipe Line 
Nopco Chemical 
rown Rubber 


270,000 
105,690 
2,100,000 
97,500 
139,120 
752,085 
2,270,105 
64 


161,434 


63,000,000 


4,508,622 
1,807,905 


, 


1,127,750 
218,400 
2,000,000 
166,667 
384,000 
psaeast 
1,802,672 
1,000,000 
2,307,000 


360,000 
130,000 


300,000 
1,264,500 
28,964 
303,551 
201,400 
338,210 


1,681,288 
130,000 


1,925,000 
114,000 


673,473 
96,671 


724,857 
315,937 
466,902 
500,000 


400,000 


437,033 
412,280 


115,155 
833,446 
83,500 
182,980 
37,900 
020,640 
132,494 


76,7 
259,374 


"233.835 
80,400 


Company Holdings 


Noranda Mines 
Kerr-Addison 
Mining Corp. of Canada 
Olin Matheison Chemical 
Marquardt Aircraft 
Reaction Motors 
Owens-Iilinois Glass 
Container Corp. 
Continental Can 
Monsanto Chemical 
Owen-Corning Fiberglas 
coanarevenie Glass 
Pacific Petroleums 
Canadian Atlantic Oil 
intand Natural Gas 
Trans Mt. Oil Pipe Line 
Westcoast Transmission 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
National — 
Paramount Picture 
Du Mont Broadcasting 
Du Mont (Allen B.) Leboratories 
Famous Players Canada 
Parmalee Transportation 
Chicago — Cab 


Penn-Texas C: x 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Peoples Gas, L 


Light & Coke 
Texas-IIlinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
‘orp 


Amerada Petroleum 
American Metal Climax 
ow Zinc 


Whirlpool Corp. 
vion, Inc. 
Schering Corp. 
Reynolds Metals 
‘obertshaw-Fulton 
St. Joseph Lead 
Brunswick Mining 


ic 
St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
St. Regis Paper 
Beaunit Mills 
Sears, Roebuck 
Armstrong Rubber 
Florence Stove 
Globe-Union 
ore | Ohio Mfg. 
Unite Wallpaper 
Whirlpool Corp. 
beg ne Corp. Pfd. 
Sharon Steel 


How many 
common 
shares the 





co. owns. 
2,105,000 
320,250 


132,940 
122,143 


459,586 
150,500 


42,500 
1,582,915 
1,500,000 


888,456 
117,177 
496,250 
2,474,014 


200,000 
712,161 
195,000 
, 158,563 
300,000 


505,000 


,600,000 
100,000 


219,000 
204,450 
67,025 
170,163 
87,660 
13,200 
2,827,609 
933,000 
55,879 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 232,733 


e Corp. of America 

Beck (A. S.) Shoe 
Sinclair Oil 

Richfield Oil 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Sou ral Gas 

Air Reduction 
Standard Oil (Calif.) 

Trans Mt. Oil Pipe Line 
Standard Oil (ind. 

Midwest Oil Corp. 

Standard Oi! (N.J.) 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 

Creole Petroleum 

Humble Oil 

Imperial Oil 

International Petroleum 
Stokely-Van Cam 


roducts 

Stone & Webster 

Oklahoma Natural Gas 

Tennessee Gas Transmission 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Sun Oil 

Halliburton Oil Well 

Houdry Process 
Superior Oil 

anadian Superior Oil 

Cuban-American Oil 
Texas Co. 

McColl- Frontenac Oil 

Seaboard Oil 
Thompson-Starrett Co. 

Superior Tool & Die 
Tidewater Oi! 

South Penn Oil 
Union Oil of Calif. 

Pacific Airmotive 
United Gas Corp. 

Duval Sulphur & Pot 
U.S. Smeiti ng 

Anderson-Prichard Oil 

Island Creek Coal 

Scurry-Rainbow Oil 
United Whelan Corp. 

Lehn & Fink 
Weston (Geo.) Ltd. 

Loblaw Grocet. 2nd pfd 

Loblaw Grocet. Com. 
Woolworth (F.W.) 

Woolworth Ltd. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

Interlake Steamship 

Young. Stee! Door 


213,053 


1,223,581 
1,091,692 


322,000 
130,000 


1,221,814 
3,250,000 


73,716,135 
62,845,717 
21,824,860 
11,993,992 
104,299 

86 666 
665,211 
1,062,500 


180,000 
160,000 


2,300,000 
200,000 


2,104,700 
1,206,300 


115,378 
152,000 
352,800 
742,207 
20,000 
20,067 
411,174 
57,100 


432,343 
492,674 


71,127,000 


90,540 
53,274 
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Look who’s reading 
an Annual Report! 


“Yes, your Dayton Power and Light 
Company report came-and I got inter- 
ested. I never realized before all the 
things DP&L does to help customers. 
And, Henry, DP&L women stock- 
holders outnumber men 7,230 to4,718!” 


“Perhaps they had women like you in 
mind when they put out this report. I 
see they’re building more generating 
capacity-plus acquiring land for the 
future-and have a nuclear reactor pro- 
gram. They’re really going to town!” 


YES, DP&L IS “GOING TO TOWN!” We serve a million people in a 
prosperous 24-county area of West-Central Ohio. The growth of this 
diversified farming and manufacturing area has been steady... and 
our job is to build ahead. The coupon below will bring you a copy 


of our annual report. 














NAME 
STREET 


Send for your free copy CITY 





The Dayton Power and Light Company 
25 North Main, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your 1957 Annual Report. 


ZONE STATE 








SVUANDEO, MANUEL Avy AU 


METAL FABRICATORS 


FABRICATED 
INFERENCE 


Do falling copper prices mean 
rising margins for fabrica- 
tors? It’s not so simple, says 
Bridgeport Brasshat Herman 
Steinkraus. 





Most U.S. manufacturers rub their 
hands together gleefully when their 
raw material costs go down. Lower 
costs mean higher profit margins, 
since customers who ultimately foot 
the bill for a rise in costs usually get 
only part of the benefit when costs 
plummet. So shareholders of such 
leading copper fabricators as Connec- 
ticut’s Bridgeport Brass and Scovill 
Mfg. and New York’s Revere Copper 
& Brass did a little happy figuring 
when they saw the price of primary 
copper slide from a bright 46c per 
Ib. in 1956 to a dull 25c this month. 

But if shareholders harbored brassy 
hopes of rising margins, they were 
doomed to disappointment. “Fabri- 
cators’ prices,” explained President 
Herman Steinkraus of Bridgeport 
Brass,* “are geared to the prices they 
themselves pay to the primary cop- 
per producers. We have exact pricing 
formulas worked out for our custom- 
ers in the automobile, electrical equip- 
ment and building businesses. If the 
price we pay to Anaconda, Kennecott 
or Phelps Dodge for copper drops by 
a cent, we make a quick adjustment 
downwards for our own customers.” 

Still, cheaper copper helps. It means 
lower selling prices and a consequent 
improvement in the competitive situ- 
ation for copper-based products. 
Steinkraus last month reported profits 
were up 18.7% (to $3.41 per share) in 
1957 despite a 9.8% drop in sales (to 
$150.9 million). He was also unalloy- 
edly confident 1958 would bring him 
10% greater sales and profits. 

“But we're sure getting off to a 
slow start,” he confessed early this 
month. “Our customers, who usually 
give us 30 days to fill orders, are tak- 
ing their business away from us if 
we can’t deliver in two or three days. 
They’re living from hand to mouth.” 

What was wrong? “Copper and 
brass users are guessing that the price 
of copper will go even lower,” says 
Steinkraus, “and let them buy from 
us even cheaper. A vain hope. Cop- 
per is too low now. It’s dragging 
bottom.” 


*Bridgeport Brass. Traded NYSE. Approxi- 
mate current price: 3434. Price range (1957- 
58): high, 4144; low, 273g. Dividend (1957) 
$2.50. Indicated 1958 payout: $2.50. Earnings 
per share (1957): $3.41. Total assets: $87.4 
million. Ticker symbol: BR. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


UPTURN AHEAD? 


One key business barometer 

is machine tool orders. Now 

one key toolmaker, Warner 

& Swasey, thinks they may 
be on the rise. 





IN CLEVELAND, capital of the nation’s 
machine tool industry, toolmakers last 
month were more hopeful than they 
have been in more than a year. For 
the first time in 17 months, January 
machine tool orders scored a month- 
tc-month advance. It was still merely 
a small uptick—a bare 4% increase. 
Moreover, new orders were still lag- 
ging 69% below bookings a year ago. 
But it was the first good news the 
toolbuilders had had in a painfully 
long time, and they were making the 
most of it. 

Turnabout? One toolbuilder who 
was clearly buoyed up by the news 
was Warner & Swasey Co.’s* Presi- 
dent Walter K. Bailey. “We feel,” said 
he flatly, “that the low point has been 
reached.” Not all toolbuilders were 
quite as easily convinced. Cautioned 
one: “One swallow does not make a 
summer.” But Bailey was confident 
that the turn was at hand. His predic- 
tion: “A very substantial upturn from 
present levels before the end of the 
year.” 

Even if it comes, the industry is 
likely to face a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence before it gets the benefits. Even 
Warner & Swasey was likely to feel 
the pinch. Where a year ago Bailey 
could take comfort in a plump $20.5- 
million order backlog, last month 
Warner & Swasey had only $8.1 mil- 
lion in back orders, 80% of them for 


*Warner & Swasey Co. Traded over-the- 
counter. Approximate current price: 20. Price 
range (1958): high, 2342; low, 175g. Dividend 
(1957): $2. Indicated 1958 payout: $2. Earn- 
ings per share (1957): $4.38. Total assets: 
$44.7 million. 


WARNER & SWASEY’S BAILEY: 
he at least had a cushion 
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ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


ALAN 
WOOD pvr 
STEEL = 


reports on 
1957 








HIGHLIGHTS 


of the year’s 








operations 


Net sales and other income ........... . . $67,971,000 
ES he en ole oy. Ate Myre wae: G $2,054,000 
Perot earmeiomenies. .......+s ssa eee 3.0% 
Cash dividends on Preferred Stock—$5 per share .. . $242,000 


Common Stock: 
Earnings after dividends on Preferred Stock. . . . $1,812,000 
Shares outstanding December 31. ........ 696,007 
ee $2.60 
Cash dividends $1.40 per share. ......... $974,000 
Book value per share. ............. $39.47 
Charges to earnings for depreciation and depletion of 
plant properties and mine development ..... . $4,728,000 


Te, gs we a ee ae Sw OO Sw we we eee 
Stockholders’ equity ......... +. +... $82,310,000 


Number of active employees at end of year . . ... . 3,684 


Total wages, salaries, and employee benefits . . - + « $25,019,000 


Net tons of ingots produced . « 22 6 oe wee 655,536 


Ingot production— percent of average rated capacity . . 81.9% 


Alan Wood shares are listed on the American 
and Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchanges 


For a copy of our Annual Report, write Treasurer, Dept. FM 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
Steelmasters for more than a Century and a Quarter 


PLANTS AND MINES: Conshohocken, Pa., Ivy Rock, 
Pa., Swedeland, Pa., Oaks, Pa., Dover, N.J., Oxford, N.J. 





machine tools. No easy optimist, Bai- 
ley himself prefers to talk in terms of 
minimum expectations rather than 
maximum possibilities. His expecta- 
tion, ignoring the somewhat faster 
pace of incoming new orders: $17 
million in machine tool business for 
Warner & Swasey this year, down 
from $37 million in 1957. 

Other Resources. Actually, Warner 
& Swasey has some other resources 
that its rivals might well envy these 
days. Unlike most of its competition, 
the Cleveland toolbuilder also keeps 
its hand in with lines of construction 
equipment and textile machinery. 
Bailey is counting on these sidelines 


to keep his company solidly in the 
black this year. Construction equip- 
ment sales this year, he says, should 
be up roughly 12% to $18.8 million, 
textile machinery 90% to $4 million. 
If that happens, Warner & Swasey’s 
total volume should run between $40 
million and $45 million. 

The big question mark in all this is 
the fate of machine tool activity. Even 
if Bailey’s tentative forecasts pan out, 
Warner & Swasey would wind up 
1958 with 20% to 30% lower sales. 
Adds Bailey: “Although profits will 
inevitably be lower, the year, viewed 
in the light of the prevailing circum- 
stances, should be a satisfactory one.” 








ASSETS 


Current Assets 1957 1956 
Cash ............$ 12,277,018 $ 12,135,628 
Marketable  secu- 

rities—at cost 
(quoted market 
prices 1957 
$1,583,783; 1956 
—$1,528,677) .. 
Trade accounts 
receivable, less 


27,124,357 


1,638,448 1,638,448 


24,772,064 
Inventories: 
Merchandise— 
at lower of 
cost (princi- 
pally last-in, 
first-out) or re- 
placement 
market . 
Materials and sup- 
plies—at cost. 
Prepaid insurance 
and other ex- 


17,862,073 16,792,778 


140,432 153,961 


314,478 399,075 
Total Cur- 
rent Assets. .$ 59,356,806 $ 55,891,954 
INVESTMENT IN Capita STocK OF 
PLANTATION Pipe Line COMPANY 
(not a subsid- 
iary)—at cost. 
Orner Assets 
Notes receivable .$ 2,344,547 $ 1,874,364 
Other investments 155,121 151,622 
$ 2,499,668 $ 2,025,986 
Property, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT 
Land, buildings, water 
and pipe line ter- 
minals, distributing 
stations, and equip- 
ment—at cost..$ 94,339,918 $ 86,283,559 
Less allowances 
for deprecia- 


3,528,211 3,528,211 


32,701,330 30,937,924 
$ 61,638,588 $ 55,345,635 
$127,023,273 $116.791,786 


Ner Saves ano Orner INcoME 


Feperat anp State Taxes on Income. 
a. ee 
Divivenns Paw - , ienaerts 
Eaanincs Retainep in Business... 
Per share: 
I 20. wie Ci peniee wise 
Divipenps 
Earnincs Retainep in Business... 


426 West Bloom Ave., 





ma be 
Jackeen, Miss., and 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
BALANCE SHEET—December 31, 1957 and 1956 


COMPARISON OF SALES, PROFITS, AND DIVIDENDS 


..« -$303,560,074 


Copy of complete Annual Statement available from Standard Oil Company, Starks Bidg., Lo 
secured from the ompany’s Division Offices in 
Louisville, K 


— ——; | 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liasiuities 1957 1956 
Accounts payable .$ 20,255,146 $ 18,907,020 
Federal and state 

excise taxes ... 
Accrued local 
taxes 
Federal and state taxes 
on income (less, for 
1956, United States 
Government securi- 
ties of $5,561,167) — 
estimated 9,771,648 
Total Cur- 
rent Lia- 
bilities 


7,459,359 


123,588 


5,046,316 


$ 37,607,481 $ 31,536,283 


Capitat Stock AND SURPLUS 

Capital stock, par 
value $10 a share: 
Authorized— 

3,500,000 shares 
Issued—2,606,984 

shares, of which 

2,194 shares are in 

treasury and 

2,604,790 shares are 

outstanding. .$ 26,047,900 

Capital surplus 
(additional 
paid-in 
capital) 

Earned surplus 
(earnings re- 
tained in busi- 
ness) 

Reserve for con- 
tingencies in- 
cluding fire, 
flood, and 
storm 


$ 26,047,900 


1,638,400 1,638,400 


60,929,492 56,769,203 


800,000 
$ 89,415,792 
$127,023,273 


800.000 
$ 85,255,503 


$116.791,786 


Average 
1953-1955 
$261.177.668 
24,514,652 
12,683,333 
11,831,319 
7,814,370 
4,016,949 


1957 1956 

$285,955,442 
24,778,021 
12,300,000 
12,478,021 
8,465,567 
4,012,454 


25,575,856 
12,950,000 
12,625,856 
8,465,567 
4,160,289 


$4.79 
3.25 


1.54 


$4.54 
3.00 
1.54 
uisville 2, Ky., or 
Fla., Atlanta, Ga., 


g 
Birmingham, la., Jacksonville, 
y 








FINANCE 


BUYER WITH 
A BANKROLL 


Now a shadow of its former 

self, Servel, Inc. nevertheless 

has $25 million to spend. 
But where? 


Many a cash-short U.S. industrialist 
would give anything to be in Duncan 
Cameron Menzies’ shoes. As presi- 
dent of Manhattan’s Servel, Inc.,* 
Menzies has a bankroll of $25 million 
(not to mention a tax carry-forward 
credit of $18 million) and a mandate 
from his 12,000 stockholders to spend 
all or part of it on a “bread & butter 
business,” but not one “with a lot of 
glamour and no record of earnings.” 
The only problem is which one. 

Burrowing into a pile of prospects 
last month, “Angel” Menzies thought 
it “not inconceivable” that Servel will 
drop its big boodle sometime within 
the next 90 to 180 days. In his hectic 
treasure hunt, Menzies considers Ser- 
vel “unique—-not many companies 
have $25 million they don’t need in 
their business.” 

Good Fortune. Servel came by its 
good fortune last year, when it el- 
bowed its way out of the crowded ap- 
pliance business by selling off most 
of its assets (in air conditioning, re- 
frigerator and home appliance plant 
and equipment) to such buyers as 
Whirlpool Corp. and Arkansas Louisi- 
ana Gas Co. Now a mere corporate 
shell (“We're not cluttered up with 
plant and management personnel’), 
Servel recorded a $4-million deficit 
last year. But thanks to income from 
such diverse sources as consultation 
fees, interest on its cash and supply- 
ing steam to plants neighboring its 
own steam plant in Evansville, Ind., 
Servel is back in the black. Indeed 
Servel’s cash income, says Menzies, 
exceeds its cash outgo. 

In seeking a likely spot to drop its 
bankroll, Servel’s needs are simple. 
It wants an established, “honorable” 
company with a solid record (‘no 
flash in the pan”) of earnings, prefer- 
ably $5-742 million before taxes. 
Menzies has no preconceived notions 
of what the business ought to be other 
than it not be in a static industry. 
“I’m looking,” says he, “for the type 
of business that has been neglected by 
the [investing] public.” With such a 
one firmly in tow, Duncan Menzies 
sees a “rather rosy future” for Servel. 


*Servel, Inc. Traded NYSE. Approximate 
current price: 4. Price range (1957-58): high, 
514; low, 242. Dividends (1957): none. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1957) : d22c. Total assets: $17 million. Ticker 
symbol: SE. 
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ROLLER TRACK FRAME OF CATERPILLAR ASSEMBLY LINE: 
one year’s optimism meant another year’s headaches. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


THE BIG PILE-UP 


What happens in a so-called 

“inventory. recession”? Cat- 

erpillar Tractor provides a 
classic example. 





One of the perils of prosperity is that 
it often leads to too much of a good 
thing. That point is being driven home 
to Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s* 26,000- 
odd stockholders this year. A mere 
twelve months ago, Caterpillar was 
rocketing along in high gear. With 
capital spending by U.S. industry at 
history’s highest levels, the big con- 
struction equipment outfit could not 
bulldoze its big cats into the economic 
pipelines fast enough. Caterpillar was 
in the midst of still another expansion 
program aimed at boosting capacity 
50%. And there was plenty of money 
to pay for it. Caterpillar was earning 
a fat 21.4% on stockholders’ equity— 
one of the best returns found any- 
where in U.S. industry. 

Problems in Bulk. Frank words from 
Caterpillar’s President Harmon Eber- 
hard, 54, last month, however, made it 
clear that all that had changed fast. 
“In the fourth quarter,” reported he, 
“there was a sudden and steep decline 
in sales.” With billings off 34%, earn- 
ings had tumbled 83%. January was 
no better. Added Eberhard candidly: 
“1958 opens with all the uncertain- 
ties that were present when the year 
closed.” 

Present in bulk last month was a 
very particular kind of trouble: un- 
comfortably large inventories. Like 
many another corporate leader, Eber- 
hard had been beguiled by the pros- 
perous glitter of the economy to aim 


*Caterpillar Tractor. 


Traded NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current 


price: 61. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 9942; low, 551%. Dividend 
(1957): $2.40. Indicated 1958 payout: $2.40. 
Earnings per share (1957) : $4.32. Total assets: 
$494.7 million. Ticker symbol: CTR. 
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high in his production plans. And like 
many of his peers, he had overshot 
the mark. But unlike some of his 
peers, he is frank in admitting the 
error. “Beginning in late 1956,” he 
says with utter candor, “[our] produc- 
tion began to exceed demand. But 
output was not reduced, because it 
was considered desirable to build 
larger inventories which would enable 
more prompt deliveries.” Result: “As 
sales declined in the latter part of 
1957, inventories grew to a higher 
level than should be carried in the fall 
and winter months.” 


Millions of Dollars 


LOADED 
LEGACY 


Many of Caterpillar Tractor’s 
troubles this year are a legacy 
from overproduction in 1957. 
While January sales fell 33% 
from year-ago levels, inventor- 
ies were 28.3% higher. Thus Cat- 
erpillar went into 1958 loaded 
with inventories equal to over 
5% times its January sales, 
against under three 

times a year ago. 


Mounting 
Inventories 














Declining Sales 
, 











1957 1958 1957 1958 
JANUARY 


Pulled up short by the fast change 
in the economy, Caterpillar began to 
cut back production last fall. But it 
was too late: sales were slipping even 
more rapidly. Thus by year-end Cat- 
erpillar’s inventories had soared to 
their highest levels since the war. On 
hand was $231 million worth of goods, 
up from a relatively modest $181 mil- 
lion a year earlier. 

In Low Gear. Compounding the 
trouble was the fact that Caterpillar’s 
capacity is now geared to sales of 
something like $800 million a year. 
But in 1958 sales are likely to run 
well below 1957’s $650 million. Into 
this equation is built a considerable 
burden. In good measure, it is capacity 
that sets a heavy equipment com- 
pany’s level of overhead; such costs 
are hard to reduce in line with far 
lower sales volume. As a result, Cat- 
erpillar’s profits have contracted even 
more sharply than its sales. 

This year, with all U.S. industry 
shifting into lower gear, Eberhard ex- 
pects Caterpillar to do so too. But he 
is not without hopes for better things 
than the events of recent months 
might suggest. “A setback in busi- 
ness,” says he, “is never welcome. 
But our operations are being tightened 
up in a way that might not otherwise 
have been so readily possible.” With- 
out slighting present difficulties, Eber- 
hard expects things to pick up later 
on. “Remember,” says he, “this is our 
off season.” 

Normally Caterpillar’s busy season 
starts with the spring thaw. And this 
year Eberhard believes there 
sound reasons to expect the long- 
delayed federal highway program to 
get into higher gear. So far it has 
been mostly expectations. Comments 
Eberhard: “Hopes that the highway 
program could have produced any up- 
surge in the machinery business in 
1957 were premature.” Roadbuilders 
were pouring most of their money last 
year, not into equipment, but into 
engineering and development. This 
year there are signs however that the 
program will be translated 
mounting demand for earthmoving 
equipment. Predicts Caterpillar trac- 
tors’ president: “The earthmoving 
aspects of the program will open up 
during 1958, and they will produce 
significant machinery 
thereafter.” 

Income & Outgo. If that is to be, 
Eberhard should see some concrete 
orders by April or May. But mean- 
while Caterpillar stockholders had 
some waiting of their own to do. At 
recent levels of earnings, Caterpillar’s 
60c quarterly dividend is clearly in 
jeopardy. In 1957’s fourth quarter, 
Caterpillar earned only 26c a share. 
In January, it brought 
about 8c a share to net. 
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| CORPORATE FINANCE 


BETTER LATE 
THAN NEVER 


Graham-Paige chugged into 
the “dividend” column after 
32 long years, but it was a 
tenous kind of a dividend. 


| On Wall Street last month, the divi- 
| dends were falling like autumn leaves. 
| As against only 24 dividend cuts in 
| the first two months of 1957, there 
| were 108 cuts or omissions in the first 


two months of 1958. But like a slight- 


| ly premature harbinger of spring, one 
| company, dividendless for 32 years, 
| announced it was actually sprouting 
| its first dividend since 1926. The com- 


pany: Graham-Paige Corp.,* a thriv- 


| ing automaker in the days when Stutz, 
| Cord, Maxwell and Huppmobile were 


big names in the auto world, but more 
recently a closed-end investment 
company. 

Graham-Paige announced plans to 
join its operating subsidiaries into 


to be listed 


*Graham-Paige a Rs gg NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current —4 =. Price range 
(1957-58) : high, 24 ow, 4 ividend (1957) : 
none. Indicated 1 1988 payout: none. Earnings 

r share (1957): . Total assets: $12.5 mil- 
ion. Ticker atte “GP. 


As one stockholder to another... 


Next step: to spin off 20% of the new 
company to Graham-Paige’s 28,500 
loyal shareholders. The subsidiaries 
to be consolidated are all in the oil 
business: Graham-Paige Co. of Texas 
holds 2,200 acres in New Mexico with 
excellent wildcat potential; R. Olsen 
Oil Co. sold over $1 million worth of 
petroleum products last year; its 
third wholly-owned subsidiary, M. J. 
Crose Mfg. Co., makes and distributes 
pipeline supplies throughout the world. 

His oil operations have provided 
Financier-President Irving Felt with a 
more profitable kind of business than 
autos, which ultimately skidded GP 
into Detroit’s ditch despite a bold 
effort by the pre-Felt management 
to make a comeback in partnership 
with Henry Kaiser. “The result of this 
merger,” declared Felt, “will be an 
operating company that offers an ex- 
cellent nucleus for an expanding busi- 
ness with greatly increased profit po- 
tentials.” In addition to Royal Ameri- 
can, Felt will continue to hold some 
$2 million worth of Botany Mills stock 
in his portfolio. 

Of course, Felt’s “dividend” would 
really be a return of part of share- 
holders’ $10-million equity in the re- 
built jalopy. But the company’s first 
distribution since 1926, no matter how 
you looked at it, was—in recession 
year 1958—an event to shake the dust 
out of more than one raccoon Coat. 


Youngster Davy Milburn and oldster Fred Lawrence 
have much in common today. This is Annual Report 
day for these two Detroit Edison stockholders. 


Davy doesn’t understand all Fred has been saying but 
it makes mighty good sense. For instance, Fred’s been 
telling him how Edison keeps on growing year after 
year. In fact, since 1947 plant capacity has more than 
doubled. So has plant value. It has now passed the 
billion dollar mark. 


For the year 1957, power to supply Edison’s 7,600- 
square-mile service area was up 6%. Cash dividends 
of nearly $25 million were declared, representing $2.00 
per share as compared with $1.85 per share the previ- 
ous year. Detroit Edison hasn’t missed a quarterly 
dividend for 49 years. 


There’s lots more Fred could say about the growth of 
Detroit Edison and Southeastern Michigan as well as 
what the company is doing to help both prosper. 
It’s all there in the Annual Report and it makes good 
investment reading. Would you like a copy? Write— 


The Treasurer . 


THE DETROIT EDISON CO. 


Detroit 26, Michigan 


Investing in a better future 
for Southeastern Michigan 
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PABST’S EX-PRESIDENT LACHNER: 


when the 


BREWING 


WHAT’LL YOU 
HAVE? 


Brewer Perlstein tried to pass 

the buck last month for 

Pabst’s problems, only to 
have it handed right back. 


“If there is any one outstand- 
ing factor in the success of 
the Pabst Blue Ribbon Brew- 
eries it has been VISION.” 
—from Passt Brewinc Co. 
Press RELEASE 


In THE barroom brawl of brewing in- 
dustry competition, no major con- 
testant has taken more hard knocks 
than Harris Perlstein, 65, chairman 
and president of Chicago’s Pabst 
Brewing Co.* (Blue Ribbon beer, Old 
Tankard Ale). Perlstein’s sales have 
slipped so fast that Pabst, once the 
third largest seller among U.S. beers, 
now ranks no higher than eighth. 
Since 1949, when Pabst earned $4.25 
per share, profits have declined in 
every year but one, last year turned 
into a deficit of 19c per share. 

Whodunnit? If there was any doubt 
that Pabst’s seidel had gone fiat, 
brewmaster Perlstein dispelled it last 
fortnight. At a directors meeting in 
the Chicago office Perlstein reported 
that Pabst sales during 1957 had 
dropped another 12.7% to $112.1 mil- 
lion—the lowest level in a decade. 
Meanwhile, the company’s net loss 
had jumped to $2.9 million, or 70c 
per share. 

But Harris Perlstein was no man 
for smearing himself with ashes. 


*Pabst Brewing Co. Traded over-the-coun- 
ter. Approximate current price: 6. Price 
range (1957-58): high, 8; low, 434. Dividend 
(1957): 20c. Indicated 1958 payout: none. 
Earnings per share (1957): d70c. Total assets: 
$87.2 million. 
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PABST’S PRESIDENT PERLSTEIN: 
beer went flat, the proxy battle began 


Claiming that his own 23 years as 
Pabst president had been profitable, 
Perlstein placed the albatross around 
the neck of bright, young Marshall 
S. Lachner, 43, a one-time Colgate- 
Palmolive vice-president whom Perl- 
stein brought in as Pabst president 
in April, 1956. 

Shortly after Lachner’s arrival, 
charged Perlstein, “many innovations 
were introduced, and staff and ex- 
penses were increased.” Complained 
Perlstein: “By the end of last sum- 
mer, it had become evident that Lach- 
ner’s programs were not working out.” 
When Lachner departed last October, 
Perlstein reversed his policies. 

In all this Perlstein blithely ignored 
the fact that Pabst’s decline had be- 
gun in the days when Soapman Lach- 
ner was busy selling a different kind 
of suds. Perlstein himself (actual 
boss of the brewery since 1933), had 
held the helm over a period when 
Pabst’s profits had been dropping 
steadily, had done nothing effective 
to check the decline. Still, Perlstein 
was acting as though nothing was 
needed but the replacement of Lach- 
ner. 
The Challenge. Marshall Lachner, 
now president of B.T. Babbitt, Inc. 
(Bab-O cleanser), was more chari- 
table. Lachner said nothing. But 
Perlstein did not go unchallenged. 
The brothers Robert and David 
Pabst, directors of the firm and sons 
of former boss Fred Pabst (who died 
last month), put the blame for Pabst’s 
decline squarely on Perlstein’s shoul- 
ders. Perlstein, dropping his bead on 
scapegoat Lachner, drew on _ the 
Pabsts. “These heirs,” proclaimed he 
“have never evinced a willingness to 
dig in and learn the brewing busi- 
ness.” Be that as it may, the Pabsts 
apparently were willing to learn to 
protect their own investment in the 
ailing company. They announced they 
were starting a proxy fight to oust 
Perlstein. 


PABST DIRECTOR DAVID PABST: 
to foam 


RAILROADS 


PINK CLOUDS 
& PROMISES 


The Florida freeze last month 
put a chill on Seaboard Air 
Line’s dividend. 


For more than six months now rail- 
road directors throughout the land 
have been wielding unwilling axes on 
their dividend rates. But, until last 
month, none of the railroads which 
Wall Street has considered funda- 
mentally prosperous had yet found it 
necessary to cut back its regular divi- 
dend. 

Last month, however, John W. 
Smith, president of the once-boom- 
ing Seaboard Air Line,* reluctantly 
announced that the Seaboard’s direc- 
tors had bowed to the inevitable, cut 
back the dividend from 62%4c a quar- 
ter to 50c. 

Wall Streeters were scarcely sur- 
prised. Seaboard had earned only 
$3.84 a share last year, paid out $2.50 
or 65%, an uncommonly high rate 
even by railroad standards. And in 
recessionary 1958, even the highly 
efficient Seaboard was unable to gen- 
erate earnings sufficient to cover its 
old dividend adequately. Particu- 
larly was this so when bad luck com- 
plicated the troubles which Seaboard 
shares with the rest of the industry. 
What had delivered the coup de grace 
to Seaboard’s hopes was the Florida 
freeze, which ended Seaboard’s ex- 
pectations of a 20% rise in citrus 
traffic. It cut down agricultural busi- 
ness in general and also the Sea- 
board’s normally heavy Florida- 
bound passenger business. 


*Seaboard Air Line. Traded NYSE. Approx- 
imate current price: 23. Price range (1957): 
high, 36; low, 20. Dividend (1956) : $2.50. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $2. Earnings er share 
(1956): $3.84. Total assets 5 million 
Ticker symbol: SBD 
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The result of all this was that in 
January the road’s profits dropped 
23% on a 7% slump in revenues, and 
dividend coverage became too thin 
for a responsible board to maintain. 

What stockholders were wondering, 
however, was whether even the new 
dividend rate would hold. The 
chances were that it would. Seaboard 
had earlier predicted a 10% dip in net 
this year, and so far nothing has 
occurred to make things look any 
worse. In fact, the chances were that, 
with better weather, rising traffic in 
such commodities as fresh vegetables 
will go a long way towards lifting car- 


loadings to 1957 levels. Add to this 
the cost control possible on Seaboard’s 
well-maintained property, and the rest 
of 1958 looks far from grim. 

But Seaboard’s boss, John Smith, 
was by no means ready to minimize 
the gravity of the Seaboard’s and the 
industry’s problems. Fresh from the 
directors’ meeting in Jacksonville, 
Smith announced, “There’s no use 
kidding ourselves. We can’t conduct 
a business on pink clouds and hopes 
and promises. The railroads are pull- 
ing in their horns. We're just going 
to sit tight until we see which way 
economic conditions are going.” 





199 /.. 


another year of 
solid accomplishment 


frAmerican 
Encaustic 








NOTEWORTHY EVENTS IN BRIEF: 


INCREASED SALES made 1957 the largest sales 
year in the Company’s history—a 17% increase 


over 1956. 


EARNINGS rose for the fourth straight year— 
24% over 1956. Per share net amounted to $1.87 
versus $1.50 a year ago. 

DIVIDENDS continued at 70 cents a share—15 
cents quarterly plus a 10 cent year-end extra. 
In addition, the Company paid a 4% stock divi- 


dend in December. 


SALES PRICES Unit selling prices of American’s 
products have not been increased during the past 
three years, despite three annual increases in 
salaries and wages, and generally higher manu- 


facturing costs. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1958 Capacity operations are 
expected to continue into the foreseeable future. 











A copy of the 1957 : 
annual report may be obtained 
by writing the Company, 

at Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 


: “America’s Oldest Name in Tile” 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, INC. 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
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FOOD CHAINS 


HALLMARK 
OF QUALITY 


Defensive stock or growth 

stock? Both, says Joseph 

Hall, whose Kroger Co. has 

done well and expects to do 
better. 





LIKE a woman shopper torn between 
brands in a supermarket, Wall Street 
has always approached the nation’s 
food chain stocks with perplexing in- 
decision. On the one hand, it recog- 
nized their valuable defensive quali- 
ties in times of a business letdown, 
but wondered on the other if they 
could produce any profits at all in a 
sluggish economy. For even under 
the most prosperous conditions, food 
chains are notoriously hard-put to net 
much more than a thin penny on 
every sales dollar. 

But last month Wall Street’s doubts 
were laid to rest by Joseph B. Hall, 
president (since 1946) of Cincinnati’s 
Kroger Co., third largest food chain 
in the U.S. Speaking before New 
York’s Society of Security Analysts, 
Grocer Hall predicted that sales this 
year would run “approximately” 8% 
over the $1.7 billion that Kroger 
racked up in 1957, and that net would 
show “at least a proportionate in- 
crease” over last year’s $20.6 million 
($5.10 a share). 

Equally impressive to the analysts. 
Hall sounded like anything but a 
businessman in the midst of a busi- 
ness decline; he was more like a 
swimmer among drowning men. In 
all, he announced, Kroger would 
spend $50 million on expansion this 
year, an increase of almost 10% over 
1957. “We are planning 100 new 
stores in 1958,” he declared, “and we 
certainly intend to reach that goal.” 

Grocer Hall also got around to an- 
other item on the analysts’ shopping 
list. Acknowledging that “We did 
well in 1957 [and] expect to do better 
in 1958,” Hall owned up to the fact 
that Kroger has spiced its recent an- 
nual dividends with stock extras. In 
1958, however, he would say only that 
Kroger’s dividend policy “will be re- 
viewed.” On the recurring rumor 
that Kroger is ripe for a stock split. 
Hall said that, too, would be “consid- 
ered later.” But he left with the ana- 
lysts the thought that “we feel our 
stock is traded better at the 30-35 
level than at the 60 level.” 

Asked if the recession holds any 
fears for big-grossing Grocer Kroger, 
Hall replied with “an emphatic no!” 
After all, he pointed out, “people do 
eat every day.” 


Forbes, MARCH 15, 1958 
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CHEMICALS 


GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS 


The business troubles of 

1957 couldn’t keep Minne- 

sota Mining down, but t 

certainly played hob with its 
profit margin. 


IN A year of recession, most company 
presidents would be considerably 
comforted by a 3% rise in profits and 
a 12“ increase in sales. Herbert Paul 
Buetow, 60, president of St. Paul’s 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co.,* however, is a very special case. 
Under Buetow and Chairman William 
L. McKnight “Triple M” has boomed 
its profits steadily from 18c a share 
in 1946 to $2.34 in 1957. In fact, the 
only postwar year in which profits 
did not rise sharply was 1951, when the 
excess profits tax bit heavily into such 
growth companies as Triple M. So 
Buetow was understandably dis- 
appointed by his latest report. “Oper- 
ations,” sniffed he, “did not measure 
up to expectations in 1957.” 

Triple M’s gross last year did top 
$370 million, a 100% increase over 
1952, but Buetow had expected that 
total sales for the year would reach 
$375 million. As for profits, Buetow 
had expected a 9% increase, which 
would have been modest enough by 
comparison with the up to 40° profit 
leaps of recent years. That made the 
actual 3% growth seem picayune. 

Lost Touch? For profits-proud Bue- 
tow all this was bad enough. But the 
worst disappointment was in the dam- 
age which the profit-squeeze and re- 
cession had done to Triple M’s profit 
margins, long among the fattest in 
U.S. industry. In 1957, Buetow had 
been able to earn an operating profit 
of just 20c on the sales dollar, a bone- 
jarring comedown from 1956’s 26c on 
the dollar and almost the lowest in the 
entire postwar period. 

Had Triple M, for years one of Wall 
Street’s favorite “growth stocks,” 
finally lost its touch? To assume that 
it had simply from the evidence of 
1957 would be rash indeed, but Bue- 
tow undeniably was having his trou- 
bles. “A tight competitive situation,” 
said Buetow, had developed in the 
field of pressure sensitive tapes after 
the company’s basic patent on cello- 
phane tape expired in 1956. Specifi- 
cally, the company suffered unaccus- 
tomed profit margin pressure in crepe 


*Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing. 
Traded NYSE. Approximate current price: 
76. Price range (1957-58): high, 101; low, 58. 
Dividend (1957) : $1.20. Indicated 1958 payout: 
$1.20. Earnings per share (1957): $2.34. Total 
assets: $272.2 million. Ticker symbol: MMM. 
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SCOTCHGARDED STEWARDESS: 
stylish uniform, “repelling” fabric 


masking tape, a product bought in 
quantity for industrial use, as well as 
in the popular Scotch tapes and 
gummed papers. This was no laugh- 
ing matter since these lines account 
for 27% of Triple M’s sales. 

Double Protection. Buetow, of course, 
had not expected to enjoy his exclu- 
sive patent indefinitely. In fact, the 
300 specialized pressure sensitive tapes 
he makes are protected as much by 
skill and technology as by patent. 
Nevertheless, price trimming in non- 
protected lines was a warning to Bue- 
tow that he must run faster to keep 
ahead. 

This is nothing new for Triple M. 
Its success has depended heavily on 
high profit, patent protected products. 
“Traditionally,” Buetow says, “patents 
and their protection have played an 
important part in the company’s re- 
search and development efforts.” 

Consequently, Buetow’s plans for 
Triple M’s future growth—projected 
to reach $876 million sales by 1966— 
rest heavily on patents. “All we need 
to do,” boasts Buetow, “is to continue 
to improve existing products, intro- 
duce one or two new products an- 
nually, protect them with patents, 


3M’S McKNIGHT AND BUETOW: 


profit-squeeze and recession damage profit margins 
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produce them on a quality basis and 
sell, sell, sell.” 

Dollar for Dollar, Without doubt, 
this is all Buetow needs io do. But it 
is also what he has to do. For the 
truth is that Buetow’s high profits and 
fast rising sales are dearly bought. On 
top of about $150 million spent on 
modernization and expansion, Triple 
M has spent some $58 million on re- 
search since 1952. This means that to 
double his sales since 1952 Buetow has 
had to lay out more than $200 million 
for research and expansion 

But if in 1957 Buetow heard the 
footsteps of pursuing competitors, the 
fact remains that he was still a front- 
runner. The heavy outlays of recent 
years have equipped him well for the 
future. “Our plant,” said he “is in 
better position . . . than at any time 
in the past 12 years.” 

Furthermore, he could point to 
growing markets in several new pat- 
ent protected products, among them 
“Thermo-Fax” copying equipment 
and a new machine to make enlarge- 
ments from microfilm in seconds. An- 
other: “Scotchgard,” a flurochemical 
which invisibly protects textiles from 
both oil and water. Buetow’s heavily 
staffed research department, on which 
he spent $16.4 million (equal to 4°, of 
sales) last year, includes some 200 
people engaged in fundamental re- 
search as well as product development 
teams. From all these _ technical 
groups, says Buetow, “it is reasonable 
to expect greater contributions in the 
future.” This, as his competitors well 
know, is no small expectation. For, as 
Buetow likes to point out, products 
developed by his research department 
in the past ten years now account for 
about 40°, of his business. 

So, whatever Buetow’s disappoint- 
ment over 1957 and whatever the high 
cost of the company’s success, there 
were few on Wall Street last month so 
bold as to predict that Triple M’s 
growth days were over. 
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NOW IS THE TIME... 
immediately after issuing your 1957 Annual Report... to determine 


HOW TO MAKE 


YOUR NEXT ANNUAL REPORT 
A MORE EFFECTIVE ONE 
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mT: 


Forbes Marketing Research goes straight to your public... 
Tells you HOW your report can better serve their needs and yours 


The readers of your annual report for 1958 could well be the most critical and searching 
your company has ever addressed. Forbes Research can find out for you in advance just 
how they’re thinking, how they feel about your company. Forbes Research finds out 
from them... and then reports back to you with positive recommendations for making 
your report more thorough, more audience-slanted, based on an evaluation of your 
1957 Report. Our findings and recommendations will be valuable guideposts in the 
preparation of your 1958 report. 

In getting the facts you need, Forbes does not rely on any one research technique. Forbes 
applies both qualitative and quantitative methods in combination. And behind the Forbes 
name stands a 40-year reputation for accuracy and depth in business-facts reporting. 

FOR DETAILS 
AMUDLAEVETDEULSERALEDADUEDOALEORADEDOODA SNBEUEOGEORSOCUAAUEUEUELDADEAEDEGUAAEEUADESUATEEUELAL DOD EL OAS ATED EAD AE EMERG AE HOUELEDA EVOL ELEUA DUEL TASUU PAE EDEL EDA 


on how Forbes Research 


can work to make your 

annual report pay larger 

dividends, phone or write : 

‘ermimat™ Forbes Ung Cheech 


Vice President and 
General Manager, Forbes 
Marketing Research Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 
. ORegon 5-7500 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 
Jan. Feb. March 
146.0 146.0 146.0 
119.0 118.9 118.9 
100.5 100.8 100.5 
117.4 116.4 118.9 
161.5 161.9 159.2 

. 128.9 128.8 128.7 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 
INDEX 


June 
144.0 
120.8 
100.3 
119.4 
139.0 
124.7 


July 
144.0 
120.6 

99.5 
123.9 
157.1 
129.0 


August 
145.0 
120.7 
100.3 
125.7 
155.3 
129.4 


Sept. Oct. 

144.0 141.0 
120.4 120.0 
100.3 99.0 
119.2 111.8 
144.7 150.7 
125.7 124.5 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by GERSON D. LUBLIN’ 


A Positive Program 


Dutt drifting markets, such as current 
ones, hardly make for dynamic at- 
titudes or encourage original thinking. 
It is only human for investors, in fact 
for all of us, to be deeply affected by 
the lethargy into which the market 
has sunk. 

This has been a familiar experience 
in the past. Invariably a low volume 
market is one in which only the die- 
hards—the strictly professional traders 
and the investment-minded institu- 
tions—are willing to play a role. The 
general public, whose hopes, fears and 
expectancies are largely responsible 
for all really active markets, become 
essentially observers of the investment 
scene, not participants. 

And yet markets such as the present 
are, in actuality, made to order for the 
investor. As a case in point, the pres- 
ent market, for the first time in 
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years, is studded 
with leading stocks 
in virtually all cate- 
gories (and espe- 
cially those catego- 
ries that were the 
growth favorites of 
1954-56) which are 
now selling on a 
reasonable, even if not excessively de- 
pressed, appraisal of their long-term 
prospects. No slightest tinge remains 
of the excesses of speculative optimism 
which characterized the last bull 
swing. This is not to be construed as 
meaning that all stocks have bottomed; 
the fact is that some groups may still 
be vulnerable to the poor earnings 
showings to be expected for early 


*Mr. Lublin, H. Hentz & Co. partner in 
charge of research, is a guest columnist for 
Mr. Sidney B. Lurie, who is on vacation. 








1958. But the fact is that the market 
atmosphere is today closer to reality, 
as measured by the prices of most 
stocks in relation to essential values 
and prospects, than has been the case 
since the last bull movement started. 

It is paradoxical that today’s mar- 
ket—one which is made to order for 
action, for portfolio adjustment, for 
the creation of longer-term invest- 
ment positions—finds the great rank- 
and-file of investors in effect sitting 
on their hands, waiting for the general 
market—emphasis on the word “mar- 
ket”—to do something, waiting in a 
word for some kind of leadership. A 
market which permits the careful and 
leisurely appraisal of security values, 
which should encourage investment 
calculation, characteristically turns 
out to be one that most investors ne- 
glect or ignore completely. 

Just how cheap is the market? If by 
“cheap” we mean that stocks are sell- 
ing at subnormally low price-earnings 
ratios; that dividend returns are high, 
historically considered; that the re- 
lationship of stock to bond yields (to 
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use a popular yardstick) is abnormally 
a er if ow nd o —— 
wwe we ee en e market is Stlii not cheap. 9 
he VALUE LINE statatatili furthermore, it were to be assumed 
that the very subdued rate of incom- 
ing orders which now characterizes 
certain of the basic industries (notably 
the metals, machinery makers and 
45 Recommended Stocks others involved in capital production), 
then presumably it might be judged 
° li that the market is on the high side. 
to Suit Investment Po icy But if it is assumed, which seems 
‘ . a i ” quite valid, that a reasonable projec- 
in This Recession Market on eiiete Ss me tas Ss eased 
rates by the basic industries to levels 
804 leading stocks supervised by the Value Line Survey now stand, on average, closely well up from the present, although 
in line with their Ratings of Intrinsic Value. But the trend of the Ratings is downward perhaps well down from last year’s 
and so long as that trend persists, the possibility that stocks will continue to anticipate peaks—somewhere in the middle, in 
a lower price level must be faced. other words—then a great many major 
Nobody knows for sure what measures the Government may take to combat the stocks may be judged to have had, if 
recession or how quickly they may become effective. From the standpoint of current not their full correction, perhaps 80% 
investment policy, however, the sensible plan would be to adjust to current trends until of what at the worst is to be looked for. 
evidence appears that the decline in business, earnings and dividends has been halted. On the theory that no one can pick the 
Such adjustment will naturally vary according to the individual's own investment absolute bottom, a policy of careful 
objectives. To meet these varied aims the Value Line Survey in a new Report selects 45 selective investment—not liquidation 
stocks that include; (1) High Income stocks of better-than-average stability, (2) High —would seem the logical one to pur- 
Quality stocks for growth, (3) Cyclical stocks for wide appreciation potentiality. All sue. 
these stocks show a superior market performance rank in the next 12 months. Much has been made of possible 


parallels between the present situa- 
tion and the two earlier periods which 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* ee ee see ee 

: : : . ; and 1953-54. As I see it, the compari- 
Under this Special Offer, available to new subscribers only, you would oun te ies te aor be on A 
receive at no extra charge the following valuable investment aids: : : < y ro ttpalles 
tirely valid; there are important 
a. Special Report on 45 RECOMMENDED STOCKS selected for a differences between today’s conditions 
_ parpece. and those earlier periods. But looking 
b. COMPLETE SUMMARY OF ADVICES on 850 stocks to enable back it is quite apparent that it was 
you to check all your stocks immediately. those relatively few single-minded, 

. AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM FOR LIFETIME SECURITY, far-sighted and calculating investors 
a special Value Line study showing how to start and carry who grasped their opportunity in these 

out a rational investment plan. previous periods of market dullness, 

. Also, AT NO EXTRA CHARGE, the current 80-page edition and prepared for what was to follow, 

on the steel, mining and non-ferrous mining & fabricating who were the ones to reap the bene- 

industries with analyses of 64 stocks including Alcoa, Anacon- : fit of the subsequent market advance. 

da, Bethlehem Steel, International Nickel, Kaiser, Kennecott, : There is no question, and financial 

Reynolds Metals, U. S. Steel and 54 others. : history has proved it again and again, 
And, in addition, you will receive at one-half the pro-rata fee, the that periods of dullness are periods 

next 4 weekly editions of the enlarged and improved Survey for positive, aggressive action, not for 
including Rating & Reports (approximately 80 pages per standing aside and waiting for others 
edition) on 265 leading stocks . . . 4 Weekly Supplements. . . to make the first move. 

2 Fortnightly Commentaries . . . Supervised Account Report I have said that a wide range of 

den a new a Situation Recommendation fase Weekly stocks ina number of industries have 
Summary-Indexes. had, in substance, much the larger 

(Annual Subscription $120) * New subscribers only part of the correction which, in all 

| ; | | reason, they may be expected to have. 
To take advantage of this special offer, fill out and mail coupon below. Examples are to be found in some of 
the major industries: copper and 

Name aluminum, oil, paper, building, per- 
| haps steel, perhaps the motors. It is 
Address ... we te : 4-5. hard for this writer to see how one can 
fail to make a strong case for the lead- 
Zone ing copper stocks; the present world 

: ms : price of this essential metal, for which 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-101 world consumption continues to grow 


THE VALUE LINE over the years, is now at levels which 


in effect are unprofitable for many im- 
INVESTMENT SURVEY portant producers, both here and 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. abroad. Higher prices for world 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. copper seem inevitable, given a bit of 
time, and the larger more efficient 
units should respond readily when 
this occurs. Similarly, domestic oil 





You are invited to send for a copy of this new Report with 45 Recommended stocks. 
It will be sent to you at no extra charge under the Special Introductory Offer below. 
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producers, hard hit by the most dras- 
tic reductions in allowables of recent 
years, are feeling the impact of lower 
volume in their current earning power; 
this situation also, in its nature, ap- 
pears to be transitory. 

I am not making a point of recom- 
mending, at these prices, those groups 
which have been the star performers 
of recent markets, namely: foods, food 
chains, tobaccos, electric utilities and 
similar conservative groups. They are 
probably worth holding at present 
levels because of their defensive qual- 
ities, but in many cases they no longer 
appear especially cheap. One excep- 
tion could well be the bank stocks; 
leading New York banks have good 
earnings prospects and give very fair 
value in terms of earnings and divi- 
dends. 

Finally, it seems to me that there 
is one rather special type of situation— 
one which calls for investigation and 
analysis if it is to be identified—which 
is a natural for investment under to- 
day’s conditions. I refer to companies, 
in a wide range of industries, which 
meet these tests: 1) they are selling 
at reasonable ratios to current earn- 
ings; 2) they provide reasonably good 
dividend returns; 3) they are selling 
at prices well off from their highs of 
the last several years; and 4), despite 
the current adverse general business 
outlook, they show every sign of at 
least equalling, and perhaps improving 
on, their 1957 earnings in the current 
year. 

Perhaps not all of these companies 
will maintain their earning power 
completely if business remains poor 
or turns worse. In general, however, 
their earnings results should be very 
respectable indeed. Some examples 
are: American Machine & Foundry, 
American Machine & Metals, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting “A”, Eastern Air 
Lines, Georgia-Pacific, International 
Tel. & Tel., National Distillers, Na- 
tional Gypsum, Newport News Ship- 
building, Radio Corp., Reynolds 
Metals, Spencer Chemical, Sylvania 
Electric, Square D and Swift & Co. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTING 
for FUTURE 
INCOME 
2 


Incorporated 
Investors 


Established 1925 
A mutual fund invested 
in a list of securities 
selected for possible 
GROWTH of CAPITAL and 
INCOME in the years ahead. 


INVESTING 
for CURRENT 
INCOME 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund whose first 
objective is to return as 
LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
may be obtained without 
undue risk of Principal. 








Please send a Prospectus on 
[_] Incorporated Investors 


[] Incorporated Income Fund 


THE Parker CorporaTiIon, 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
Name 


Add ress 





WULUMUILi nun 


L WARRANTS 


..... én range for new profits ? 


Why do warrants offer attractive profit potential, yet at the same time protect capital 
from sharp market declines? What determines the price of these unique stock options? 
How can a 25% gain in a stock bring about a 578% price gain for that stock's warrants? 


These and many more questions are answered in IR's latest bulletin on Tri-Con- 
tinental Warrants which, with a record appreciation of 65% in 16 months, may now be 
entering a new “buy” range for the next 60 days 


Sead today for this special bulletin PLUS 5 full weeks of Investors Research 


Service . . 


. now offered to new readers at 70% below the cost of the regular service 


Just mail $3 with coupon below. REFUND GUARANTEE APPLIES. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH* 


Company (Dept. F50) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


& 4759S 
a leet 

RESEARCH Name 

” Address 


NOW EARN 


7 


WITH SAFETY 


current 
annual 
rate 

paid 
quarterly 


MAIL 
FUNDS 
TO 


FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 


118 So. Fifth Street - Las Vegas, Nevada 


Please air mail Bulletin on Tri- 
Continental Warrants and 5 week 
trial subscription. Enclosed is $3 


*Serving investors in 21 countries. 


SAVINGS BY MAIL 


Start earning more today with 
safety... at Nevada's largest 
Savings and Loan Association. 
Thousands of save-by-mail 
account holders currently earn 
5% a year. Airmail postage 
pre-paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from 
the Ist. 

AND LOAN 

ASSOCIATION 


Nevada's Largest...So. Nevada's Oldest 


aan We foctuo — the effect of | 

WANG HOWE vs SELLING PRESSURE 
in the Stock Market! 

Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 


trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 


New principle that contradicts every idea 

you've ever had about pipe smoking. | guar- 

antee it to smoke coo! and mild hour after 

hour, day after day, without rest, without 

bite, bitterness or sludge. Prove it toyour- 

self. Smoke a new CAREY PIPE with- 

out a cent of risk on your part. Sen 

name now for free facts. No obligation. Write: E. A.CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 7-C, Chicage 40, llincis 
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D0 YUU 
BURROW 
BRAINS? 


Woodrow Wilson did. “I not only 
use all the brains I have,” he said, 
“but all I can borrow.” 


Makes sense, doesn’t it? We 
think so. That’s why we encour- 
age our customers—and everyone 
else who is interested in owning 
stocks—to use the services of our 
Research Division, which is made 
up of more than a hundred men 
and women with access to all the 
pertinent facts and figures on the 
major companies in every Ameri- 
can industry. 


Research will recommend in- 
vestments to suit your situation if 
you wish, or review your present 
holdings, or give you a well-docu- 
mented opinion on almost any 
company that interests you. This 
service is yours for the writing, 
without charge or obligation — 
whether you are a customer or not. 

So exercise your executive abili- 
ties and delegate your investment 
problems to our Research Division. 
Remember, two heads are better 
than one — and one hundred are 
better than two. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 





In THE later stages of a declining mar- 
ket, the Dow Jones industrial averages 
very often reach their low point after 
a majority of other stocks have made 
bottoms and are establishing bases for 
the next advance. For the information 
of readers, here are the stocks used in 
the Dow Jones Industrial Averages: 


Allied Chemical 
American Can 
Am. Smelt. & Ref. 


international Nickel 
International Paper 
Jonns-Manville 


Am. Tel. & Tel. National Distillers 
Am. Tobacco National Steel 
Bethiehem Steel Procter & Gambie 
Chrysler Sears, Roebuck 
Corn Products Std. Oil of Calif. 
Du Pont Std. Oil of N. J. 
Eastman Kodak Texas Co. 

General Electric Union Carbide 


General Foods United Aircraft 


General Motors U. S. Steel 
Goodyear Westinghouse Electric 
international Harvester Woolworth 


If precedent should be followed, a 
purchaser of a stock which seems to 
be selling around the bottom should 
not be misled into selling it in case the 
averages should make new lows later 
on. As a matter of fact, despite the 
ragged movement of the averages, 
many stocks have made new highs 
since the first of the year (many of 
which were recommended for pur- 
chase in this column). Mainly they 
centered among the foods, food chains, 
utilities, tobaccos, finance companies 
and pharmaceuticals. Following are 
some further suggestions: 

Empire District Electric Co. This is 
a small company supplying electricity 
to an area of 126 communities in 


| southwestern Missouri, southeastern 
| 





Stocks in Firm Patterns 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Kansas, north- 
eastern Oklahoma 
and northwestern 
Arkansas. The 
principal city is 
Joplin, and _ the j 
area served em- 
braces an impor- 
tant lead and zinc mining district, 
diversified industries, a sizable agri- 
cultural economy and the Ozark re- 
sort region. The stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and is 
now around 20%, where the yield is 
approximately 6% on the current $1.20 
dividend. Slow growth appears ahead 
Fifth Avenue Coach Lines is now 
the largest privately owned urban bus 
system in the nation. Capitalization 
consists of $11 million in long-term 
debt and 882,000 shares of stock, of 
which 23% is owned by Gray Line 
Motor Tours. The company operates 
omnibus routes in various parts of 
New York City. Earnings in recent 
years have been generally good. A 
dividend of $2.50 was paid in 1951; $2 
in 1952; nothing in 1953; $2.50 in 1954; 
$2 in 1955; $2.50 in 1956; $2 in 1957. 
The current indicated rate is $2 plus 
50c extra. In the last two years, the 
range of the stock has been 3312-20. 
Present price, 2134. The stock appears 
to be a reasonably good speculation. 
Allied Chemical is one of the largest 
domestic chemical manufacturers and 
the largest alkali producer. Its position 
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Rocket Ride 
to Growth! 


How would you like to have invested $100 in 1952 and 
have seen that investment grow to almost $3000 by 
now? In that short span of only six years, that’s 
EXACTLY what happened to investors in Electronic 
Associates, a fast-moving OVER-THE-COUNTER com- 
pany! Growth like this happens most often in the 
over-the-counter market because that’s where the 
industry leaders of TOMORROW get their start TO- 
DAY. To get “‘in the know’’ on the market where 
profit opportunities like these are possible send $5.00 
for one year (12 issues) of 


OVER THE COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 14 Jenkintown, Pa. 


P.S. An additional $4.50 will bring you OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES HANDBOOK, basic and com- 
prehensive data on over 1,000 unlisted companies. 





STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 











The regular quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share of the par- 
ticipating preference stock of this 
company, for the three-month pe- 
riod ending March 31, 1958, will 
be paid on April 1, 1958. A quar- 
terly dividend of 10 cents per 
share plus an extra dividend of 25 
cents per share of $2.50-par com- 
mon stock, and a participating 
dividend of $1.40 per share of 
participating preference stock, will 
be paid on April 1, 1958. These 
dividends will be paid to share- 
holders of record at the close of 


business March 14, 1958. 


MARION J. GREEN, 
Secretary. 








ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Richmond, Va, 


PREFERRED STOCK 


A regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.34375 
per share has been de- 
clared on the $25.00 
par value 5 }4 per cent 
Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred 
Stock, payable 
March 20, 1958 to 
® stockholdersof record 
at the close of busi- 
MR. CONTROLS ness March 10, 1958. 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 374c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable March 20, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1958. The transfer books will 
not be closed. 








JAMES A. WITT 


February 19, 1958 Secretary 
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in basic chemicals is exceptionally 
strong. In the last two years, the stock 
has declined from 129 to 68, and is now 
in the low 70s, where I think it is at- 
tractive for long-term holding. The 
current dividend rate is $3, which has 
been the rate for some years. The 
company’s finances are exceptionally 
strong, with current assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 of $235 million and cur- 
rent liabilities of $73 million. At that 
time, the company owned marketable 
securities, valued at $75 million, of 
leading companies. 

Fajardo Sugar is one of the largest 
grinders of raw sugar in Puerto Rico. 
This company and Eastern Sugar As- 
sociates have agreed to merge. Since 
1956, the stock has declined from 26% 
to 8%, where it now is. The book 
value is stated at $31 a share. The 
stock appears to be a_ reasonable 
speculation. There are 359,000 shares 
outstanding. 

Continental Baking is the largest 
bread baking organization in the U.S. 
and one of the largest commercial 
bakers. Products are sold under the 
trade names “Wonder Bread,” “Host- 
ess Cake,” “Stewart's Potato Chips” 
and “Morton Frozen Pies.” At its 
present price, 32%, the yield is 6% on 
the $2 dividend. Earnings have been 
good for some years, last year 
amounted to $4.62 a share. As far as 
I can determine, the dividend appears 
safe. 

As I mentioned in this column pre- 
viously (Forses, Jan. 15), the rail- 
road stocks suffered severe declines 
in the last two years, 





and I think | 


reached attractive buying levels at | 


their lows in the latter part of 1957. 
Railroad earnings, at present, are very 
poor, but freight traffic will improve 
along with general industry. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe’s 
main line runs from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, then north to San Francisco, 
with extensive branch lines through- 
out the Southwest. More than 10% 
of the company’s profits come from 
dividend income, mainly oil. In the 
last two years, the stock has declined 
from 3454 to 16%4, and I think a re- 
duction in the current $1.40 dividend 
rate (consisting of $1.20 plus 20c ex- 
tra), has been discounted in the price 
of the stock. It is one of the higher 
quality railroad stocks, with a strong 
cash position. 

Atlantic Coast Line runs from 
Washington to Florida, and west to 
Birmingham, Ala. The company owns 


823,000 shares of Louisville & Nash- | 


ville, which amounts roughly to one 
third of a share of Louisville for each 
share of Atlantic Coast Line. The 
company is well managed, and I think 
the decline in the price of the stock 
from 63% to 264% has amply dis- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


If You Failed 
to BUY 


the last time— 


... better 
read 
this! . 


Seven times out of nine in 21 months 
the Drew “Odd Lot” Indexes have cor- 
rectly indicated a change in the market's 
trend, 


In May '56 they dramatically pointed to an 
“oversold” condition in the market (and a 
“selling climax’’). In August ‘56 they indicated 
serious internal weakness in the market's 
structure and an intermediate down-trend. On 
Nov. 29, '56 they abruptly shifted course on the 
bottom day of that decline. In mid-January '57 
they indicated a down-trend. Feb. 12, ‘5/7 re- 
vealed an over-sold condition and pointed up- 
ward. Last August they again indicated serious 
decline. In September they signalled what 
proved to be an abortive selling climax, quickly 
nullified by subsequent action of the Indexes. 


Our late Studies of “odd lot” 
suggest another change. 


Much as these identifications seem rewarding 
for the research poured into them, we cannot 
expect them always to be infallible. But we 
have no choice than to proceed on the record 
that the Indexes have yet to provide a major 
indication that could have safely been ignored. 


The record since the Studies were first made 
public in 1948 seems clearly to establish that 
we will have better stock market results heeding 
what the Studies show us than ignoring their 
warnings—whether on a selling climax indicat- 
ing the cleaning-up of liquidation or when the 
top-heavy structure is about to collapse. 


transactions 


The sensitive Indexes normally pro- 
vide useful warnings to identify the 
“selling climax” prior to an advance. In 
this regard—our latest Studies appear 
significant. 


You may receive the Reports for 30- 
60 days at one-half their regular cost to 
determine their usefulness. If at the end 
of the trial you feel they have not con- 
tributed, we will refund payment. 

The 3 latest Drew Reports will be in- 
cluded without charge. They pull no 
punches about the immediate situation, 
near term and long range prospects. 


Send your 3 latest reports air mail, | 
and Drew Studies as indicated. | 
| 


[] 7 issues-$5 [_] 12 issues-$8 
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$500 to $104,000 


The story of ove common stock Warrant, and how it happened. 


The above profit was made by a $500 investment in one common stock Warrant. 
Such profits were made not only by an investment in one Warrant, (the R.K.O. 
common stock Warrant, whose story we shall shortly tell) but also in the Warrants 
of Atlas Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, United 
Corp. and a good number of others. In all of the above $500 investments during 
the past years, each grew to from $30,000 to $100,000. In the past year, indeed in 
the past months, new Warrants have again shown large gains and we should like 


to ask three questions: 


1. Do you know what common stock warrants are? 

2. Do you know why common stock warrants are issued? 

3. Do you know how to keep abreast of opportunities in common stock 
warrants—when to buy warrants and when to sell warrants? 


If you cannot affirmatively answer these three questions, we believe you will find 


it greatly to your profit to read: 








THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


by Sidney Fried 








Before we go any further, we should like to 
make one point clear. In every stock market 
period, the over-anxious investor is besieged by 
get-rich-quick promoters selling penny shares 
in gold, uranium and oil stocks, served up with 
the sensational promise of riches to come. 
These promises are almost invariably empty, 
their results to the investor sad and costly over 
the long run. Though the results attained by 
common stock warrants are spectacular, these 
results are a matter of record and this book, of 
which we are proud to be the publishers, has 
nothing in common with the above. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS was first issued 
in 1949. Since that time, the book has been 
brought up-to-date three times, and favorable 
comment has multiplied. Unsolicited by the 
publishers, orders for the book have come in 
from heads of our largest corporations and 
some of the best financial minds in the country, 
largely through recommendation by original 
readers. Among its readers have been banks, 
insurance companies, and many of the largest 
investment firms. J. K. Lasser, the best-known 
tax expert in the country, has called this book 
“brilliant.” The author of this work, Sidney 
Fried, has had a career including professional 
trader for investment firms, market analyst and 
financial writer for a well-known member 
firm of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and is now 
recognized to be one of the most respected 
specialists in warrants and low-price stocks. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS is a sober, well- 
grounded book which we believe can be inval- 
uable to you, as an investor interested in allo- 
cating a portion of your funds for capital 
growth. Let us give you some idea of what is 
contained in the pages of this book by partial 
answers to our original questions: 

1. What are common stock warrants? 
2. Why are they issued? 
To give a brief definition, common stock 
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warrants are certificates issued by the corpora- 
tion itself, just as bonds, preferred stock and 
common stock are issued, giving the warrant 
holder the right to exchange the warrants for 
common stock issued by the company itself, at 
a stated price, within a stated period of time, 
or with no time limit at all, some warrants be- 
ing perpetual. 


The Alleghany Corp. Warrant 


A recent example: Alleghany Corp. warrants 
came into being in October 1952, are now 
listed on the American Stock Exchange, and 
give one the perpetual right to buy Alleghany 
common at $3.75 per share. How did this war- 
rant come to be issued? A partial recapitaliza- 
tion for Alleghany Corp. was proposed in 1952 
by which holders of 512% preferred stock with 
back dividend accumulations of $116 per share 
were offered in exchange a new Alleghany 
Corp. bond plus warrants. Each $100 par share 
of the old 512% preferred stock was to receive 
$100 par value of the new bond plus 20 war- 
rants giving the perpetual right to buy 20 
shares of Alleghany Corp. common at $3.75 
per share. The warrants were offered as an in- 
ducement to the old preferred stockholders to 
exchange their claim to accumulated back divi- 
dends for a perpetual claim to Alleghany com- 
mon stock—a claim which would become 
much more valuable should Alleghany com- 
mon rise in market price. Preferred stock- 
holders holding 100,000 shares of preferred 
stock accepted this plan and thus, 2,000,000 
new Alleghany perpetual warrants were 
created and are now trading on the American 
Stock Exchange. 

Demonstrating how important it is to watch 
common stock warrants, these new Alleghany 
warrants began trading initially around 75¢ 
when Alleghany Corp. common was selling at 
$3 on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. When Alle- 


ghany common advanced from $3 to $11, up 
266%, the warrants (being the perpetual right 
to buy common at $3.75) went from 75¢ to 7% 
on the American Stock Exchange. The war- 
rants had advanced 950%, 31 times as fast as 
the common. That is how one common stock 
warrant came into existence, and it is a fact 
that most warrants come about through reor- 
ganizations or issuance of new bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks to which common stock warrants 
are attached and, after issuance, traded sepa- 
rately. Common stock warrants possess, inher- 
ently, such a high potential, that they should 
always be foremost in the mind of an investor 
interested in capital appreciation. To see why, 
here is the story of the long-term warrant 
which produced our heading—$500 to 
$104,000 in 4 years—the R.K.O. common stock 
warrant. 


The R.K.O. Warrant 


In 1940 the Radio-Keith Orpheum Co. 
(R.K.O.) reorganized after some years of bad 
fortune. The old common stockholders seemed 
to fare badly. For each old share they received 
only '¢th share new common stock plus one 
warrant, good to buy one share of new com- 
mon stock from the company at $15 per share. 
In 1942 R.K.O. common was selling at a low 
of 214 and with general pessimism rife, the 
chance of R.K.O. common ever selling above 
$15, at which point the warrants would begin 
to have some actual value, seemed slim. R.K.O. 
warrants were, therefore, selling on the N.Y. 
Curb Exchange at only “4¢ or 614¢ per war- 
rant. How the picture changed in 4 years! As 
can be seen from the chart, R.K.O. common 
stock advanced to a high of 281% on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. Now, the right to buy R.K.O. 
common at $15 per share from the company 
when it is selling at $28 per share on the open 
market, must be worth $13, and the warrants 
did sell exactly at $13 on the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change. That is the story of the R.K.O. war- 


194 1944 


1945 


RKO 
WARRANTS 





rant—$500 invested in these warrants in 1942 
was worth $104,000 just four years later. 


Why is the common stock warrant so 
uniquely a potent vehicle for capital appreci- 
ation? The answer is given in a simple math- 
ematical fact. Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. 
common stock went from $2.50 to $28: 
Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$5,625. 

Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. warrants went 
from 6\%4¢ to $13: 
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in 4 years... 


Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$104,000. 


The warrant had appreciated 20 times as fast 
as the common stock. 


As is evident now, the common stock war- 
rant is a low-price call on the future of a com- 
pany, and at times even on the future of an in- 
dustry. Such an opportunity arose in past years 
with a great new industry of limitless potential 
—television. The rapid growth enjoyed by 
some small companies, as distinguished per- 
centage wise from the giants such as R.C.A., 
General Electric and Westinghouse, is illus- 
trated by the leaping sales of Hoffman Radio, 
a West Coast producer of television, radio and 
special electronic apparatus. Those sales went 
from only $29,764 in 1941 to $5,112,889 in 
1948 and soared to $29,580,510 in 1950. 


The Hoffman Radio Warrant 


The results were to be anticipated. The com- 
mon stock which sold at a low of around 1% 
in 1948 was showing earnings of about $7 per 
share two years later and was selling near the 
30 mark. There were common stock warrants 
outstanding in the Hoffman Radio capitaliza- 
tion giving the right to buy common at $4 per 
share. In 1948 the best bid indicated by the 
records for these warrants was 5¢ per warrant. 
Within two years the warrants were $25 bid. 
Based on these prices a $200 investment in 
Hoffman Radio warrants was worth $100,000 
two years later. The same $200 invested in the 
common stock would have appreciated only to 
$4,800. Again the warrant had appreciated 
more than 20 times as fast as the common. 

To widen the picture even more, the years 
1952-1957 saw a remarkable trend develo 
towards issuance of long-term warrants wit 
the result that former opportunities in war- 
rants have multiplied to the extent that they 
can no longer be ignored by any investor in- 
terested :n capital appreciation. Below is a list 
of 121 warrants now outstanding, many ac- 
tively trading today, many more of which will 
be actively trading in the months to come, and 
all of which can greatly reward your active 
interest. 


A Current List of Common Stock Warrants 





ACF-W rigley Stores 
Advance Industries 
Alleghany Corp. 


Genisco, Inc. 
Genung’s, Inc. 
Glen-Gery Shale Brick 


American Alloys Gulf Sulphur 

Armour & Co. Haile Mines 
Associated Artists Hewitt-Robins 
Associated Oil& Gas Invest. Co. of America 
Atlas Corp. Jerrold Electronics 
Atlas Plywood Kawecki Chemical 


Baird-Atomic, Inc. 
Belock Instrument 
Black, Sivalls 
Brewster-Bartle 

J. I. Case 

Coastal Ship Corp. 
Coastal States Gas 
Colontal Sand & Stone 
Colorado Oil & Gas 
Crampton Mfg. Co. 
Crowell-Collier 
Danly Machine 
Dunham-Bush, Inc. 
Duriron Co. 
Fibreboard Paper 
Foremost Dairies 
General Acceptance 
Gen. Tire & Rubber 


Kerr-McGee Oil Indust. 


E. J. Korvette, Inc. 
Lunn Laminates 
Lynch Carrier Systems 
Mack Trucks 

Magna Theatre 
McLean Industries 
Meteor Air Transport 


Missouri Research Labs. 


Molybdenum Corp. 
National Alfalfa 
National Propane 
National Telefilm 
Nortex Oil & Gas 
North Amer. Royalties 


Ocean Drilling & Expl. 


Orradio Industries 
Producing Properties 
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Pub. Service of N. C. Consolidated Denison 


Pyramid Electric Cree Oil of Canada 
Raytheon Mfg.Co. Crestbrook Timber 
Reading & Bates Faraday Uranium 
Regal Plastic Fruehauf Trailer of 


Canada 
Great Northern Gas 
Gunnar Mines 
Industrial Acceptance 
Inland Natural Gas 


Ritter Finance 

I. Rokeach & Sons 
Servo Corp. of Amer. 
Sheraton Corp. 

So. Georgia Nat. Gas 


Southwestern Invest. a aa Copper 
Sperry Rand Corp come Cot, 

- Lorado Uranium 
Standard-T bomson 


Marshall Wells of Can. 
Mid-W est. Ind. Gas 
North Canadian Oils 


Stubnitz Greene 
Suburban Gas Service 


TMT Trailer Ferry North Ster Oil 

7 ., . 
Texas Nee onal Pet. Northspan Uranium 
Toklan Oil 


Ontario Jockey Club 
Ponder Oils 

Pronto Uranium 
Rio Tinto Mining 
Salada-Shirriff-Hor. 
Spartan Air Services 
Stanleigh Uranium 
Superior Propane 
Traders Finance 


Trav-Ler Radio Corp. 
Tri-Continental 

U.S. & International 
Van Norman Co. 
Vendo Co. 

Victor Products 


Canadian Warrants 





Algom Uranium F : 
Arcadia Nickel om owe om 
Bicroft Uranium yentaene aad 
Bridge & Tank Co. Ventures Lid ° 

Can-Met Explorations Webb & Knapp of Can. 
Canada Oil Lands Western Decalta 
Canada Southern Oils George W eston Ltd. 
Canadian Husky Oil Willroy Mines 
Canadian Oil Cos. Winnipeg & Central 


Forbes Magazine, the highly-respected 
financial periodical, said of THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, that “. . . it 
throws a bright searchlight on a side of in- 
vestment not known, or understood by the 
average investor,’ and went on to call the 
study “ the definitive work on this 
fascinating aspect of finance.” 


Common stock warrants have such rewards 
for those who understand them that many 
Wall Street professionals and average inves- 
tors alike have praised THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS by Sidney Fried, as vitally important 
to anyone interested in capital appreciation. 
Proving of real value to all who have given 
it careful reading, this study tells the entire 
story of the common stock warrant—what 
they are—why they are issued—when they 


























may be profitably bought and sold—the dan- 
gers to watch for—the opportunities to seek. 
It has opened the door to a field of such po- 
tential that an investor ignores it only to his 
own detriment. 

In the list given here, and in the many ad- 
ditional warrants now coming on the scene, 
there will be many future opportunities. So 
far we have only suggested what is contained 
in the pages of THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS. It is 
our opinion that no investor interested in cap- 
ital appreciation can ignore the potential of 
the common stock warrant, and many share 
our opinion that this book is the best possible 
first step towards taking advantage of this po- 
tential. 

The cost of the new, expanded 1957 edition 
is only $2. Use the coupon today, and receive 
your copy of this book which, in addition to 
presenting the complete picture of the com- 
mon stock warrant, contains a full descrip- 
tion of all outstanding warrants and de- 
scribes a method by which you can take ad- 
vantage of current opportunities in warrants 
in today’s market. 

Careful reading of this book today, will help 
you take advantage of the many warrant op- 
portunities which will almost certainly devel- 
op tomorrow. THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS, by Sid- 
ney Fried, deserves to be read by every in- 
vestor. 


Now on sale at your local 


bookstore or mail coupon below 





RHM ASSOCIATES, 





220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
Attached is $2. Please send NAME.... 
me “The Speculative Merits 
of Common Stock Warrants” STREET....... 
by Sidney Fried, together : 
with Supplement. CITY..... 

STATE... 


N.Y. 
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1 STOCKS 
TO TRIPLE? 


CTIONS FOR BIG 
GROWTH IN 3 YEARS 


Our Editors have ey analyzed an 
of 66 growth aoe 
essional 





i us of outstandi: 
[Thiokol Crone 
grown to in 
rocket fuels. And stocks Sit Ventures, 
Ltd., which has grown from 4 to 42 
in mining and oil. Three of these 
stocks are special ‘atomic’ stocks. Two 
are in guided missiles. One is in oil 
—— And one is in special metals. 
cop our new featuring 
ry F Stocks to Triple’ is yours as a 
pone bonus a when you send just 
$1 (new readers only) to try our unique 
visory service The Growth Stock 
Letter’ for the next two weeks. Mail 
this ad with your name and address and 
$1 today. Send to Dept. F-2 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 82, MASS. 





| tance in the averages. 
| while are likely to be unusually selec- 
| tive, and probably not too emphatic. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
ublisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, nationa! distribution, 
and beaut ifully designed ks. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
enccnwies BOOK PUBLISHERS. INC. 
Atten. MR. MELLON, 489 + fe AVE. 
NEW YORK'17, N. 
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STOP LOSS-ORDER: 
SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 
FOR COMMODITY TRADERS 


Not only do the weekly bulletins and 
special telegrams of Commodity Trend 
ervice keep you informed on every 
futures market in both the U. S. and 
Canada, each trading recommendation 
also advises the exact price at which 
stop-loss orders should be placed. Can 
ou afford to be without this “Insurance 
olicy”? Send for copies of current 
bulletins, free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 
136-21 39th Avenue, 
Flushing 54 (N. Y. C.) N. Y. 
Tel.: Flushing 3-5575 








e® Thousands In Use! ‘Highly Praised!— 


STOCK INVESTMENT 
& DIVIDEND RECORD 
- « » 10¢ each (Minimum $2) 


Gives you permanent record of your stock 
purchases, dividends received, gain or loss 
on sales. (Ideal for tax records). Also pro- 
vides space for entries of current earnings 
(quarterly), price-earnings ane oy estimated 
price ranges, year’s high and low price, 
current market quotations. All on one page 
for quick, easy reference. Each form serves 
you for a 5-year period on each stock. 
Printed on ledger paper, 844” x 11” punched 
to fit 3-ring binder. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send this ad with check, 
name, address. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE PROSPER COMPANY, Dept. F-2 
170 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


| panding boom in education. 
| two thirds of this company’s sales, 








MARKET COMMENT 


Ideas Concerning Special Stocks 


ALL-ouT bearishness concerning a 
market so indifferent to bad news 
about dividends and earnings is not 
logical. It must be remembered, too, 
that the deeper the recession becomes, 
the more probable it is that powerful 
inflationary nostrums will be admin- 
istered to the economy. On any real 
weakness between now and the mid- 
dle of May, therefore, it would seem 
more advisable to look for things to 
buy than to look for things to sell. 
This is not to say that the environ- 
ment is “bullish,” or that we are about 
to enter a “new” or “resumed” bull 
market, nor is it predicting a March- 
April advance of any great impor- 
Trends for a 


When the market looks as if it is 
about to “go through the roof,” that 
won't happen; and when the market 
threatens to “fall out of bed,” that 
won't happen either. We might get 
some “smart” moves on unexpected 
or surprise news, but these more 
dynamic intermediate general price 
trends probably will lack prolonged 
follow-through. 

Greedy speculators, looking for big 
profits, are likely to be disappointed 
in a situation like this. Most people 
will have to exercise considerable 
patience. The margin of error in 
making selections must be expected 
to be much greater than it was in a 


| dynamic period like 1954-1956. 


With the above introduction, and 


| qualifications, the column in this is- 


sue will brave the discussion of sev- 
eral stocks. There is no intention of 
suggesting that these issues will have 
an immediate price move. All that is 
meant is to suggest that the stocks 
discussed may have possibilities of 
some capital appreciation over a 
period of time. The reader should 
realize that, at a time like this, good 
ideas are not plentiful. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc. (18) is sug- 
gested as a rather thin market vehicle 
through which to profit from the ex- 
About 


and a larger proportion of its profits, 
are derived from the sale of books. 
About 80% of book sales is in text- 
books. The present high school pop- 
ulation of about 8.5 million is due to 
rise to 12 million in five years, and 
college population may rise from 3 
million to 5 million or more. Holt has 
always specialized in science text- 
books, and there is expected to be 


by L. O. HOOPER 


a big increase in 
the number of 
students studying 
the sciences. 

The company’s 
sales and earnings 
growth has been 
better than the . 
industry’s in recent years. Earnings 
for 1957 are estimated to have been 
around $1.20 a share against $1.08 
a share in 1956. Sales are up about 
300% from 1947-49. It is believed 
that more than half of the 1,027,000 
shares of stock issued are owned by 
the management and the Murchison 
interests. Since a 3-for-1 split a year 
ago, the stock has sold between 12 
and 25, without adjustment for two 
5% stock dividends. The stock looks 
like a good growth issue, reasonably 
priced in relation to its potential 
over a period. It pays no cash divi- 
dends, putting all profits back in the 
business. 

Beech Aircraft (18) earned $4.09 a 
share in the year ended September 
30th vs. $4.05 in 1956, $4.36 in 1955 
and $4.11 in 1954. It is expected that 
profit margins, which were a trifle 
subnormal due to non-recurring gov- 
ernment contract factors last year, 
will rise in 1958, and that sales will 
be around $95 million, of which 
around $39 million will be commer- 
cial rather than military. Commer- 
cial sales were $35 million in 1957, 
$32 million in 1956, $27 million in 
1955, $20 million in 1954 and $17 mil- 
lion in 1953. There is reason to think 
that 1958 earnings will be in excess 
of $4.58 a share. 

Beech might be called the Cadillac 
in the personal plane business. In the 
December quarter, the first of its fis- 
cal year, Beech earned 88c a share, 
or 34%% on sales after taxes. The 
stock looks cheap on the basis of cur- 
rent and recent earnings. The idea 
that Beech is attractive is based on 
its commercial rather than on its de- 
fense business. 

Anaconda Co. (41) recently re- 
duced its dividend rate from $3 to $2 
per annum, and may not now be 
earning even $2 a share on the basis 
of the present price of copper. Cur- 
rent earnings compare with $12.85 a 
share in 1956, which was a year of 
unusually high copper prices just as 
this is a time of unusually low copper 
prices. Copper may sell still lower 
before the supply situation is fully 
corrected, and there cannot be ex- 
pected to be any real excitement 
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Let Barron’s Help You 


PICK GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase 
your investment income—get a trial subscrip- 
tion to Barron’s National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly. It will give you the facts you 
need to make yourself a better judge of the 
investment values in today’s markets. 

No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where, and 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded 
information each week . . . on the condition 
and prospects (the changing fortunes) of indi- 
vidual corporations—and on industrial and 
market trends. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5 
—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . . 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic évents . . . the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp profit- 
able investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Its sub- 
scription price is $15 a year, but you can try it 
for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and 
send it today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 Newbury 
Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-315 


WAAC A Aaa 
“TRADING BLUE CHIPS 
FOR CAPITAL GAINS” 


is the title of our book which debunks the 
theory that capital gains requires reckless 
speculation in little known and unproved 
stocks. Fortunes have been taken from in- 
vestments in the best known and actively 
traded New York Stock Exchange se- 
curities. 





Learn how you can handle your 
own funds like an expert. 

We will send you a copy of this reveal- 
ing book and three weeks of our complete 
Investment Analysis Service for only $1 or 
$1.25 via air mail. Money back guarantee. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 


“oO BS, eH OEE 
[——— Dividend No. 55 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 
declared a dividend of 35 cents per 
share on its common 
stock payable March 31, 
1958, to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business March 17, 1958. 


ie Reena npn pnamiains 
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Lenin Iron 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Plants: Beverly, Chicage, Duluth, Erie, Jackson, Teleds 
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| when it improves. 
| world’s 
| somewhere in 


| might be well to buy some now, 
more when and if it declines. 








about the metal until the business 
situation is much better. But all this 
is well known in the investment com- 
munity, and the decline in the stock 
from around 87 has gone a long way 
to discount and reflect it. 

The big thing for long pull buyers 
(not quick turn speculators) to re- 
member is that Anaconda has two 
new huge mines in Chile which con- 
tain fabulous amounts of ore and 
which promise to become perhaps 
the world’s lowest cost producers of 
the red metal. The company’s future 
should be much greater than its past. 
Indeed, Anaconda thinks it now con- 
trols ore containing about 43% of the 
Free World’s copper in the ground. 
It is my opinion that Anaconda should 
be accumulated on weakness for the 
long pull, and accumulated when the 
copper situation is drab rather than 
stock, and represents one of the 
greatest mining enterprises. 
The accumulation area suggested is 
the 32-40 range. It 
and 


It takes a little nerve even to talk 


| about railroad shares in the face of | 


current prejudice against them, espe- 
cially when any real improvement in 
railroad earnings is dependent on 
heavy industry traffic rather than 
rates or legislation. It should be 
pointed out, however, that Southern 
Railway has been maintaining its 
traffic volume very well, compara- 
tively, in spite of the unfavorable 
environment. That, apparently, is 
because Southern Railway manage- 
ment is more traffic-minded than 
rate-minded, 


$2.80 dividend compares with 
earnings of $4.78 a share last year, 
and currently offers a high return 
with the stock around 314%. In Janu- 
ary earnings were 40c a share against 
4lc in January of 1957, and this in 
spite of a 13.4% decrease in gross. 
This stock bears watching because of 
the company’s aggressive traffic poli- 
cies, and because the road serves a 
growing territory. 

I am not one of those who thinks 
that a rise in the price of gold is prob- 


able in spite of foreign agitation and | 


mining-area agitation for this drastic 
method: of fighting the recession. I 
do believe, however, that talk of 
higher gold prices will continue and 
impress enough people to make gold 
shares rise in price. The investment 
quality gold is Kerr-Addison, where 
property developments have been 
continuously favorable for a_ long 
time. A good speculative issue in 
which there have been good under- 
ground developments of late is Camp- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 





This is a cyclical | 


and has been getting | 
| much business back from the trucks. 
The 





SWITCH STOCKS 
WITH NO FUTURE 
BABSON’S ADVISES 


The recent market break shows the 
importance of checking your invest- 
ment portfelio at once .. . and 
switching from stocks with no future 
to under-priced stocks with less risk 
and brighter profit opportunities. 
Babson’s clients are switching — 
why not you? 


SEND LIST OF 7 STOCKS! 


At no cost or obligation, we will 
check 7 stocks you own against the 
SELL and HOLD advice now being 
given to Babson’s clients. Why risk 
possible losses and miss profitable 
gains. Babson’s advice is FREE. 
Strict confidence. Send your list 
today! 

WRITE DEPT. F-84 
BABSON'S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


~ Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-49. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc 
64 Woll Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 


NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 








learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArciay 7-6484 


INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


It pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and all key media. 























FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write $, Evans 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


Now entering a major profit cycle? 
Here, in the March 18-page Monthly 
Letter, our researchers thoroughly in- 
vestigate a giant industry often misunder- 
stood and unappreciated by the investor. 
They believe that today fire and casualty 
insurance stocks offer significant capital 
gains and growth opportunities—gains 
because of the prospect of a favorable 
profit cycle, and growth because insur- 
ance is tied to almost every major growth 
factor in the American economy. 


WHY A FAVORABLE PROFIT CYCLE NOW? 


In this important Monthly Letter you'll 
learn how the promising outlook for the 
insurance industry is based on expected 
adjustments in premium rates. And there's 
full background data about “trend, 
counter-trend” .. . investment income... 
and under-insurance...and other im- 
portant considerations. 


4 ISSUES FOR LONG-TERM GAINS 
POTENTIAL— 

4 WITH SPECULATIVE APPEAL 

The 4 quality stocks selected by us for 
long-term profit potential are character- 
ized by proven management ability and 
unbroken fifty-to-eighty year dividend 
records. The 4 less conservative issues 
are recommended on the basis of their 
special “leverage” factor. 


EXTRA INVESTMENT MATERIAL 

FOR YOUR INFORMATION & SUCCESS 
In this Monthly Letter you'll also find 
nearly 200 securities of merit tabulated 
by our Research Department. Over 40 
recent Research Studies and Bulletins on 
companies and industries are shown, as 
well as 12 current “switch” recommenda- 
tions. For your free copy, just mail 
coupon below. 





2 Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


GOopDBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 34 Cities 











I Please send me without cost or obligation, i 
| your Monthly Letter MF-15. i 
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+ VALERY, WAAAY SR Ae, AVY 


STOCK -ANALYSIS 


Long-Range Odds More Favorable 


RarRELY, if ever, have so many compa- 
nies cut their dividends so sharply or 
omitted them altogether as during the 
past three months. Judging by the 
dismal dividend picture, one might 
think the country was in a deep de- 
pression. It isn’t that bad, of course, 
but managements are cautious. Be- 
sides, when so many companies reduce 
or omit their dividends, it lessens the 
stigma and embarrassment. Misery 
loves company. 

So far, the market has taken this 
adversity in its stride, despite the fact 
that business news remains cheerless. 
The October lows for the averages 
are still holding, and while a number 
of individual stocks are making new 
lows day after day, their number is 
far from being alarming. In recent 
weeks, for instance, new highs out- 
numbered new lows by better than 
two to one, even though more stocks 
declined than advanced. 

Low trading volume (well below 2 
million shares a day in recent weeks), 
a narrow trading range, relative 
immunity to bad news, an exception- 
ally large short interest, increasing 
skepticism by the small investor (as 
evidenced by the ratio of odd-lot 
purchases to odd-lot sales)—all these 
are symptoms which are often, but 
not necessarily, characteristic of the 
end of a bear market. 

Are conditions ripe for such an opti- 
mistic appraisal? Regular readers of 
this column know that I have felt for 
some time that the recession may be 
at or near its bottom this month. If 
this should prove to be the case— 
which, unfortunately, we cannot be 
sure of for some time—then there is 
good reason for confidence that the 
stock market also has seen its low. 

It cannot be repeated often enough 
that stock market forecasting is not 
an exact science. But being fully cog- 
nizant of this limitation the investor 
is not without some guidance before 
making decisions. By analyzing a 


| company’s past record and its likely 
| future prospects it is possible to reach 


some conclusion whether that compa- 
ny’s stock is fully priced, fairly priced 
or underpriced—always taking into 
consideration the general tone of the 
market and the relative position of an 
individual stock within the over-all 
framework. 

Perhaps this will be more clearly 
understandable if we look at a con- 
crete example. Take International 
Paper. It is the largest firm in an 
important and expanding industry. In 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


certain fields it is 

perhaps not as 

excellent as some 

of its competi- 

tors, but all- 

around the com- 

pany is solid and 

strong; it is very 

soundly financed, and well suited for, 

and well liked by, institutional invest- 

ors who play such a vital role in to- 

day’s investment market. 
International Paper reached an all- 

time high of 144% in 1956. At that 

price the stock was selling at 18% 

times 1955 peak earnings, a very high 

ratio for this industry. It was a full 

price, justifiable only if prosperity 

would continue undiminished for 

years and years with the company’s 

earnings and dividends rising along 

with an expanding economy. What 

could a new investor in International 

Paper reasonably expect at that level 

for the stock? At the most perhaps a 

gain of about 10% over the next year 

or two if all the hopes of an exuber- 

ant stock market should materialize. 


Against this potential of a maxi- 
mum gain of 10% the investor had to 
weigh the possibility that something 
might go wrong with this vision of a 
perfect future. If that should come to 
pass, as it actually did, the stock was 
likely to go down much more than 
the 10% that seemed to be the upside 
limit under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Obviously, in a case like 
this when the possible loss is much 
greater than the potential gain, the 
odds do not favor the investor. 

Now the situation is reversed. The 
price of the stock is down nearly 60 
points; the cash yield is up from 2.1% 
to 3.5%; and the ratio of earnings to 
price is a much more reasonable 13% 
times average earnings for the past 
five years. There is still a risk. But 
unless the economy is heading for a 
serious depression causing a severe 
decline in the company’s earnings and 
endangering the $3 dividend rate—an 
assumption which I consider improb- 
able—the risk in buying International 
Paper at 86 is comparatively slight. 

The stock now is fairly priced. 
Another 10% or 15% decline would 
make it seem undervalued. If busi- 
ness should turn upward in the not 
too distant future, as I believe it will, 
then this stock should recover quick- 
ly. In my opinion it is more likely 
that, over the next year or two, Inter- 
national Paper will go up 30% (from 
86 to 112) than go down more than 
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15% (from 86 to 73). These are odds 
of two to one in favor of the investor, 
and he should not ask for more. 

There are a great many stocks in 
today’s market where one can say 
with a high degree of confidence that 
the investor has much more to gain 
than he might possibly lose. I am not 
referring only to so-called cyclical 
industries, like non-ferrous metals, 
steels or machinery, which by their 
very nature are subject to wide fluct- 
uations, and where both the risk of 
loss and the chance of appreciation 
are comparatively high, but also to 
prime investment stocks. 

Take for instance the oils, an in- 
dustry with inherent stability and 
steady growth. At present the invest- 
or apparently views a temporary im- 
balance of production as a major 
calamity and seems to question the 
investment merits of even the strong- 
est petroleum equities. The bearish- 
ness towards this industry on anything 
but a short-term basis is grossly ex- 
aggerated. Standard Oil (N.J.) has 
never missed a dividend in 75 years 
and Socony in 50 years, yet both 
stocks have declined about 30% from 
last year’s high and now offer yields 
of 44% and 5%%, respectively. 
Stocks of this caliber, bought at pres- 
ent levels, are unlikely to cause any 
sleepless nights. 

Prime-quality chemical stocks are 
never “cheap”. The chance of ever 
buying them on the basis of ten times 
earnings is remote. However, the 
price correction that has taken place 
in du Pont (down from 250 to 175) or 
Union Carbide (down from 133 to 87) 
has brought them to a level where 
they can be considered again for long- 
range investment by investors for 
whom only the best is good enough. 

The same consideration applies to 
the leading life insurance stocks, a 
group which holds unusual attraction 
for experienced investors because of 
the continuing exceptional growth in 
this field. The entry of “amateur” in- 
vestors into a field that heretofore had 
been the exclusive preserve of spe- 
cialists caused a sudden uprush of 
prices and when the boomlet col- 
lapsed, some newcomers burned their 
fingers, because the correction was se- 
vere. There is hardly a more promis- 
ing group of stocks that offer to a long- 
term, conservative investor this rare 
combination of relative immunity to 
minor changes in business activity and 
an almost inevitable and steep rate of 
growth for years and years to come. 
The only thing an investor should not 
expect is an adequate cash return on 
his investment, because dividends are 
notoriously small. My preferences in 
this group are Travelers, Connecticut 
General Life, Aetna Life and Lincoln 
National Life. 
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§& STOCKS FOR PROFITS 


in Coming 


DEFENSE-SPENDING RISE 


Since last October, the most obvious “defense-spending” stocks 
have been enjoying a sustained, high-volume advance. Thiokol 
Chemical up 35%; No. American Aviation up 60%; General 


Dynamics up 38%. 


Unknown to most investors now, however, are certain “not-so- 
obvious” beneficiaries of the new record-smashing $40,300,000,000 
defense spending budget. And it is in these little-known stocks that 
we look for the largest and perhaps the fastest profits. We also 
believe these stock profits will be made—as in all past eras of great 
defense spending—in anticipation of actual huge cash expenditures. 


DEFENSE-SPENDING PROFITS 


UP TO 3900% 


From 1942 to 1945, billions were 
spent on defense. But from 1939 
to 1941 (a bear market) , defense 
stocks boomed anticipating the 
spending. Below are some ex- 
amples: 


STOCK 1939 1941 GAIN 
Babcock & Wilcox. 13% 32% 140% 
Bath Iron Works... 4% 24% 537% 
Savage Arms ..... 5% 25% 379% 
Cramp Ship. % 15 3900% 


The 1951 and 1952 defense spend- 
ing for Korea ca a different 
kind of boom. The Excess Profits 
Tax was enacted in 1950 hurting 
many stocks. But investors who 
purchased EPT-sheltered stocks 
made profits like: 


STOCK 1949 1951 GAIN 
Solar Aircraft 8% 23 162% 
Freeport Sulphur... 12% 49% 291% 
Pacific Petroleums. 2.03 13% 552% 
Jefferson Lake Sul. 4% 49% 915% 








Now, once again we are headed for 
what may be years of larger and 
tremendous outlays for national 
security. It should also be a period 
of major investment opportunities 
and great profits for investors who 
act now, before contracts are 
awarded. 


Because of the great profit po- 
tentials in this dynamic situation, 
we have prepared a major new 
Spear Special Report, entitled: 


“YOUR PROFIT PROSPECTS IN 
54 DEFENSE-SPENDING STOCKS” 


covering 
4 Scientific-Research Stocks 
11 Missile Development Stocks 
19 Electronic-Instrument Supplier Stocks 
6 Super-High-Energy Fuel Stocks 
14 Big-Profit-Potential Defense-Spending 
Stocks 


And Most Important 
OUR CHOICE OF THE 8 “BEST” 
DEFENSE-SPENDING STOCKS 


TO BUY AT ONCE 


This Report is just now coming off 
press. We believe it one of the most 
important studies we have ever pub- 
lished and expect the demand for it 
to be heavy. If you act at once, you 
may receive a copy on our special 
low-priced Introductory Offer: 


FOR ONLY $5 YOU WILL RECEIVE: 


A copy of this 20-page Report 
“YourR PROFIT PROSPECTS IN 54 
DEFENSE-SPENDING STOCKS” includ- 
ing the 8 “best” to buy at once—plus 
a 5-week trial subscription to the 
weekly SPEAR MARKET LETTER—for 
only $5. Mail the coupon below today! 


Ss P EA R & STAFF Inc. Babson Park, Massachusetts 


Yes, please send me your 
new Report “Your Profit 
Prospects in 54 Defense- NAME 


OO $5 enclosed 


0 Please bill me 





Spending Stocks’’ and 
enter my 5-week trial sub- 


TREET 
scription to the Spear Mar- == 





ket Letter. (This offer open 
to new readers only.) CITY 


ZONE STATE 





8-132 
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INVESTI 


investment in a di 


because of relatively 


Prospectus by filling 
attached coupon. 


Address 
City & State 


Established 193 


FOR INCOME ? 


Nationab Drvipenp Series is a 
mutual fund which has the pri- 
mary objective of providing an 


group of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks—selected 


rent yield possibilities compara- 
tive to the risk involved. To learn 
more about this investment, send 


today for a Free copy of our 
latest Information Folder and 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 


versified 


high cur- 


out the 


0 











Keyston 


Series K-1 


lected Common § 
risk to capital. 


530 Congress Street, Boston 
Please send me prospectus 
Fund. 

Name —— 
Address - 
City 





The Keystone Company 


tive material on the Keystone Income 


State — 





e 


Income Fund 


A Mutual Investment Fund 
which seeks HIGH CUR- 
RENT INCOME from se- 


tocks, 


Bonds and Preferred 
issues without undue 


9, Mase. 


and descrip- 
U-7 








AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


opportunity 
to industry. 


Write for 
FREE 
COPY 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Scrving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 


¢ 





THE FUNDS 


BOSTON’S BONDS 


ALTHOUGH no one has yet invented a 
successful way to “Sanforize” invest- 
ments, balanced funds traditionally 
have counted on fixed-income securi- 
ties to hold down asset shrinkage in 
bad times. This protection ordinarily 
has the drawback of also taking out 
the stretch in a rising market. But re- 
cently, balanced fund shareholders 
have had a pleasant surprise. In the 
current market uptick, their holdings 
have shown more bounce than the 


| more volatile stock funds. This happy 


circumstance results from the good 
showing their ordinarily staid bonds 
have made since the Federal Reserve 
first lowered the discount rate in No- 
vember. Since then Forses’ index of 
balanced funds has risen some 4% 
while the supposedly more elastic 
stock fund index rose only 2%. 

One special beneficiary of the bond 
boom has been Boston’s conservative 
Boston Fund. Its bond and preferred 
leverage has given assets a 6% snap 
since November, enabling it to outdo 
both averages. One reason: Presi- 
dent Henry T. Vance currently has no 
less than 42.8% of his fund’s $142- 
million assets in fixed-income securi- 
ties, compared with 28% for Forses’ 
balanced fund index, 4% for the stock 
fund index and an average 14.7% for 
the mutual fund industry as a whole. 
Furthermore, Vance apparently chose 
his bonds well. “We bought new is- 
sues,” he says, “and they’ve behaved 
very well.” Among his lively bonds: 
AT&T 5s, offered at 101.46 in October, 
now selling around 109, Sperry Rand 
54s, put on the block at 100 in Sep- 
tember, now about 111 and Pacific 
Tel. & Tel. 5%s, which have moved 
from their August offering price of 
102.39 to a recent 110. 

Only two years ago Vance had 71% 
of the fund’s assets in common stocks 


| but steady selling has cut the propor- 
| tion to 57.1% today. “We got very good 


average prices on selling,” said he. 

Adds he: “The satisfactory results 
achieved by the fund during the year 
points up, we believe, the basic 
soundness of balanced investing.” Of 
course, the comparative merits of bal- 
anced funds and stock funds are al- 
ways a matter of hot debate in the 
fund industry. Balanced fund share- 
holders, Boston Fund owners among 
them, may not do as well as investors 
in purely stock funds if another bull 
market gets underway. But for the 
recent past there was no doubt of the 
advantages of Boston’s bulging bond 
portfolio. 


BEARISH BONDS 


However well bonds may have rallied 
toward the end of 1957, the year was 
near to a dead loss for the men 
who run the handful of mutual funds 
that invest only in bonds. Herbert 
Anderson, whose $92.2-million Group 
Securities, Inc. operates two small 
bond funds, reported that both Insti- 
tutional Bond Fund and his General 
Bond Fund had to cash in more shares 
than they sold during 1957. 
Anderson was not alone. 
Sholley, president 
of Boston’s 
Keystone Funds, 
reported that re- 
demptions ex- 
ceeded new sales 
by close to $1 
million in the four 
Keystone bond 
funds. Actually for 
Keystone’s high- 
grade bond funds the situation was 
even worse. Sholley’s Keystone Bl 
and B2 lost through redemptions $3.1 
million of their $28.1 million assets. But 
part of this slack was taken up by 
Keystone B3 and B4 which are con- 
centrated in lower quality bonds, offer 
higher income and greater specula- 
tive possibilities than most bonds. 


Another bond fund loser was Hugh 
Long’s Manhattan Bond Fund. Man- 
hattan Bond paid out $529,000 more 
than it took in from sale of new 
shares last year. And in Boston 
James H. Orr’s Bond Investment 
Trust of America had to buy back 
$728,000 more worth of shares 
than it sold. Sighed a Bond Invest- 
ment Trust executive: “Bond funds 
just are not pop- 
ular.” 

However, 
Messrs. Anderson, 
Sholley, Long and 
Orr are not losing 
too much sleep 
over the situa- 
tion. All of them 
get the greater part 
of their income 
from successful common stock or bal- 
anced funds and the bond funds are 
only sidelines. Anderson, for example, 
counts but 4.7% of his total assets in 
bond funds. Long’s Fundamental In- 
vestors, Diversified Investment and 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund ac- 
count for 95.6% of the money in Long 
funds. And Orr also runs Colonial 
Fund and Gas Industries Fund. Phil- 
osophizes Group Securities’ Herbert 
Anderson: “The trend away from 
bond funds seems still to be on. As 
long as people feel that the economy 
is not going to hell in a handbasket, I 
guess they will prefer stocks to bonds.” 


Sidney 


Sidney Sholley 


Herbert Anderson 
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PIONEER, O PIONEER! 


LEANING over the counter of Boston’s 
$21.3-million assets Pioneer Fund last 
month, President Philip L. Carret 
blew out 30 candles on the birthday 
cake of one of the U.S.’ most unique 
mutual funds. “After State Street In- 
vesting,” boasted Carret, “we believe 
we're the oldest fund under its orig- 
inal management today.” Trail-blaz- 
ing in the neglected field of over-the- 
counter securities in February, 1928, 
founder Carret (pronounced car- 
RAY) resolved to choose his stocks 
not just from the obvious, well known 
listed companies but from thousands 
of unlisted companies as well. 


“We don’t buy a stock simply be- 
cause it’s over-the-counter,” explains 
Carret. “Actually, half of our issues 
are regularly listed.” But in recent 
years, Phil Carret’s pioneering in the 
hinterland of capital gain has led 


shareholders to some rich lodes of 


profit (net asset value per share was 


up 33% in 1954) and occasionally into | 


the woods (down 11.7% last year). 
His biggest winner: Air Products. 
But Main Street investors were not 
the only ones watching Carret’s birth- 
day celebration with interest. Wall 
Street mutual fund distributors noted 
that Carret, a partner in New York’s 
Granbery, Marache & Co. until re- 
cently, had shifted sponsorship of his 
fund to Boston’s Chace, Whiteside & 
Winslow, in which he has just become 
a partner. “There will be no shift in 
fund management policy,” promised 
Carret, whose family is among its big- 


gest stockholders. Wall Street's | 


guess: Pioneer Fund, distributed in a 
fairly quiet fashion for the past half 
dozen years, would be making a lot 
more noise from now on. 











FUNDS 
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KNOW a Stock’s Record 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
Investor’s 1945-1957 Stock Record 


for Comparing Stock Values 


The quickest way to judge the present status and values of stocks you own or con- 
sider buying is to compare their performances of past years. 


You can’t determine a stock’s current status unless you have its earnings and divi- 
dend record of previous years; and you can’t compare current prices with former 
prices unless you have a record of the hundreds of stock splits over the last thir- 
teen years. 


Just Published 


HERE YOU HAVE THE 13-YEAR RECORD 


of More than 1,000 Active Stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange 


1945 - 1957 


EACH YEAR’S STOCK SPLITS 
EACH YEAR’S PRICE RANGE 
EACH YEAR’S DIVIDENDS 


EACH YEAR’S EARNINGS* 


*(1957 Earnings as available 
up to Publication) 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, each stock’s 
per share performance record over 13 years—essential facts and figures you as an 
investor require to invest more wisely, more profitably, particularly in this uncer- 
tain period. 


THIS BOOK can be indispensable to your investment success in the critical 
months ahead. 


Buy it for $1.50 .... or Get it FREE! 


Return this “ad” today with $1.50 check for your copy of the 13-Year Record Book. 
Or get it FREE with a 6-month’s Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD’s 4- 
part investment service—26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 monthly 
copies of “Independent Appraisals” rating 1,383 to 1,870 listed stocks; Personal ad- 
vice by mail on any security that interests you as often as 4 times a month, PLUS 
the forthcoming $5 Stock Factograph Manual ... all for only $12. Additional sav- 
ing—yearly subscription $20 with above services. 


Take your choice but order today. Late orders may be delayed. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-315—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of 45c per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable April 1, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 11, 1958. 


H. F. SANDERS 
February 28. 1958 Treasurer 


SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Arkansas Power & Light Company 
Lovisiana Power & Light Company 
Mississippi Power & Light Company 
New Orleans Public Service Inc. 


Utility service by tax-paying 
jae ay iy wr companies 
made this dividend possible 














Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No, 195 
60 cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 44 

27 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able March 31, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record March 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, March 31. 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


February 20, 1958 


UNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 
& 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the common stock, payable 
March 20, 1958, to share- 
holders of record March 
10, 1958. 

G. J. LANDSTROM 
Vice President-Secretary 





| It has a substantial dividend income 
| from its 50% owned Chicago, Burling- 





oil revenues have steadily increased. 


| companies is being discussed. The cur- 
| rent $2 dividend appears reasonably 
| safe, and the stock appears to be a 
| good speculation on the ultimate high 


| oughly reorganized. It is now around 


| $2.50 dividend has been discounted. 


4434 to 20%. 


| Pacific coast from Portland to Los 





Rockford, Illinois 
February 18, 1958 





GOODMAN 
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counted a reduction in the $2 dividend. 
Purchases are advised in the middle 
20s. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific re- 
cently reduced its dividend from $2.70 
to $1.60. I think this action was dis- 
counted by the decline in the price of 
the stock from 5034 to 19%. The com- 
pany was drastically reorganized some 
years ago, and I think is in good con- 
dition to meet any storm from now on. 

Great Northern Railway extends 
from Chicago to the Pacific Northwest. 


ton and Quincy R.R. The stock has 
been very steady in the market in re- 
cent years. The dividend had been 
increased to $3. It is possible it might 
be reduced, but I think such action is 
discounted by the stock at its present 
price in the low 30s. The company 
earned $4.38 a share last year com- 
pared with $5.32 the year before. 
Louisville & Nashville runs from 





New Orleans, Pensacola, and Atlanta | 
to St. Louis and Cincinnati through | 
soft coal regions in eastern and west- 


| ern Kentucky and Alabama. This | 
| company has an excellent record. A 
| $5 dividend has been paid for the last | 
| five years and was well covered by | 
| 
| 


earnings. At its present price of 58%, 


| a dividend reduction has been dis- 


counted. Range of stock last two years, 
109-57 %4. 
Northern Pacific runs from St. Paul 
to Seattle. The company has valuable | 
land holdings in the Northwest, and | 


The company controls Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy along with Great 
Northern, and a merger of these three 


value of the company’s land holdings. 
Earnings in 1957 were $4.25 a share 
vs. $4.23 the previous year. Present 
price, around 35. 

Seaboard Air Line was in receiver- 


ship from 1930 to 1946 and was thor- 
22, where a possible reduction in the 


The company’s record for some years 
has been quite good. In the last two 
years, the stock has declined from 


Southern Pacific runs along the 


Angeles to Ogden, Utah, and across 
the southwest to Houston and New 
Orleans. The company controls St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway. Income 
from non-rail properties is important, 





LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





PREFERRED STOCK 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable April 1, 1958 
to holders of Preferred Stock 
of record at the close of business 
on March 14, 1958. 

Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series G, 4.40% $1.10 


VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasurer 


The RUBEROID Co. 


Building Materials 


for home, farm and industry 


Feb. 26, 1958 











On February 25, 1958 a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ per share on 
the outstanding capital stock of this 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable March 
15, 1958 to stockholders of record 
March 7, 1958. 


GEORGE F. BAHRS 
Vice President and Treasurer 


DIVIDENDS PAID IN EVERY YEAR 
SINCE 1889 

















DETROIT 
STEEL 
CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 112 
On February 21, 1958, the Board 
of Directors voted a cash dividend 
of $.12'% a share on the Common 
Stock payable March 20, 1958, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 5, 1958. 

R. A. YODER 

Vice President—Finance 




















amounting to almost 30° of earnings. 





233rd CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BURROUGHS 
CorPoRATION, payable April 21, 
1958, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business March 
29, 1958. 


SHELDON F. HALL, 
Vice President 
and Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, 
February 25, 1958. 


Burroughs 
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This includes oil pipe lines, trucking 
and other activities. A $3 dividend 
rate has been paid in each of the last 
five years, and there is a good chance 
that this rate can be maintained. The 
stock has declined from 65% to 33, 
and its present price of 38 yields 
7.8%. 

Union Pacific Railroad is one of the 
highest quality railroad stocks. More 
than 40% of its income is derived from 
oil and investments. The company 
benefits from long haul traffic. At its 
present price of 26, the stock yields 
6.1% on its $1.60 dividend ($1.20 regu- 
lar plus 40c extra). In the last two 
years the price of the stock has de- 
clined from 39% to 24. I think this 
stock is attractive in the middle 20s, 
even if the dividend should be re- 
duced. 


HOOPER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 





bell Red Lake (8) where there might 
be a dividend increase. This stock 
can be bought a bit cheaper indirectly 
by buying Dome Mines, which con- 
trols the company. McIntyre Porcu- 
pine, of course, is more of an invest- 
ment trust (in oils and mines) than a 
gold stock—although it still has a 
good gold property. 

The stocks mentioned in this issue’s 
column are speculative. I still think 
that there is little risk, with interest 
rates falling and a high appreciation 
of stability of earnings and dividends, 
in buying the high quality income is- 
sues. Among the stocks I like in this 
category are Otis Elevator Company, 
Standard Oil Of New Jersey, CIT 
Financial, Commercial Credit, Na- 
tional Dairy Products and Campbell 
Soup Company. 


Also Pacific Gas & Electric, May 
Department Stores, American Can 
Company, American Chicle Company, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco B, Montgom- 
ery Ward, Standard Oil of California, 
Swift & Company and William Wrig- 
ley Jr. 


Be prepared for some shocks when 
you see the steel company reports for 
the first quarter; and the second 
quarter won’t be much better. In the 
first two months of the year, 13 major 
steel companies maintained their 
dividends and eight reduced or 
passed. I can see no reason yet to 
enthuse about steel stocks, and the 
better ones look rather high in rela- 
tion to current profits. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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February 24, 1958. Secretory. 


ial Finance Co: 
“mance 3 

115th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared a@ quarterly 


cash dividend of 


$.25 per share on Common Stock 
payable March 31, 1958 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 14, 1958. 


March 3, 1958 


Over 1,000 offices in U. S. 


(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Copporation 
DIVIDEND No. 93 


A dividend of twelve and one-half 
cents (12Yec) per share has today 
been declared on the outstanding 
common stock of this Corporation, 
payable on March 31, 1958, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 5, 1958. 

A. R. BERGEN, 

















Pullman 
Incorporated 


— 386th Dividend — 
92nd Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on March 14, 
1958, to stockholders of record 
February 28, 1958. 

CHAMP CARRY 


President 








TRAILMOBILE 


¢ 


£ xs 
~= THE INDIANA STEEL 








FINANCIAL 


CORPORATION 





144TH DIVIDEND 


Wm. E. Thompson 
Secretary 


Canada, Hawaii and Alaska 


Breet: waeMET 5 


“SPRODUCTS COMPANY 


Capital Stock Dividend No. 66 
The Board of Directors of The Indiana Steel 
Products Company, at a meeting held Feb- 
ruary 18, 1958, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents per share, payable on 
March 10, 1958, to shareholders of record 
as of February 25, 1958. 

ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
February 18, 1958 





INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
(OL) company 


188 ™ 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per shore poyable on April 
1, 1958 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
March 14, 1958, was declared 
by the Board of Directors. 


ROBERT O. MONNIG 
Vice-President ond Treasurer 


February 24, 1958 











A quarterly dividend of $0.60 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. 1. T. Financial 
Corporation, payable April 
1, 1958, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 10, 1958. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

C, Joun Kun, 


Treasurer 





February 27, 1958. 
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57th Dividend 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of SEVENTY CENTS per share 
has been declared for the 
first quarter of 1958, payable 
on March 31, 1958, to share- 
holders of record on March 
17, 1958. 










Robert G. Burns, Treasurer 





THE W. 
est Penn 


Electric Company 
(Incorporated) 


Quarterly Dividend 


on the 


COMMON STOCK 


375¢ PER SHARE 


Payable March 31, 1958 
Record Date Mar. 14, 1958 
Declared March 5, 1958 











WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 

Monongahela Power Company 

The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 




















US.E&C. 


. Baltimore 3, Md. 
The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a dividend of fifty cents 
a share, payable April 15, 
1958, to stockholders of record 

















March 26, 1958. 
JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
ene 26, 1958. 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
= COMPANY 











The Directors of International 
Harvester Company have declared 
quarterly dividend No. 172 of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock payable April 15, 1958, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 14, 1958. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 














BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 


Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


501. How to Hence Commopities: A 
concise discussion of the fundamentals 
of commodity hedge transactions, this is 
also a practical handbook—an invaluable 
aid for neophytes in the field. Among the 
subjects discussed: futures contracts, 
parallel prices and speculators, the clear- 
ing house, hedging, prices: spot and fu- 
ture, the basis, trade talk; and some 
practical applications—call transactions, 
transfer transactions, squeezes, premi- 
ums-discounts, perpetual hedges, differ- 
entials, other uses of futures markets 
(64 pages). 


502. Home HEALTH EMERGENCIES: Real- | 
ly more a paper-backed book than a | 


booklet (and, at no cost, a bargain in- 





deed), this handy guide to home nursing | 


and first aid is packed with practical in- 
formation on how to care for an ill per- 
son in your home and on what to do 
until the doctor comes when emergency 
illness occurs or accidents take place. 
Now, when no emergency faces you, is 
the time to read the book—especially the 
“how to prevent” paragraphs. Study, also, 
such sections as those on bandaging and 
artificial respiration. Then, when and if 
emergency does arise, you will be better 
able to meet it (256 pages). 


503. More MiteaceE to You—A GLOvE 
CoMPARTMENT MANUAL: Whether you are 
a man whose business calls for constant 
road trips or only a “weekend driver,” 
you will find this leafiet well worth 
carrying along in your car. It lists the 
factors affecting mileage, including de- 
sign, car care and driving, explains how 
—by proper driving and maintenance— 
you can get five more miles per gallon of 
gas (15, say, instead of ten) in one year. 
Your probable savings: nearly $100. In- 
cludes a mileage check-sheet, together 
with directions for using it (16 pages). 


504. A SuRvVEY OF THE MunicipaL Bonp 
Market: A statistical bulletin issued by 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, this useful pamphlet details the 
developments in the municipal-bond mar- 
ket during 1957 and assesses the evidence 
relating to the probable volume of ac- 
tivity in the market in 1958. Included are 
20 tables (among them: a list of the 


principal managing underwriters of new 
issues). The pamphlet’s conclusion: an- 
other big year for the municipal bond 
market seems assured (15 pages). 











REE 
RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


87% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
April 1, 1958 to June 30, 1958, pay- 
able July 1, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 9, 1958. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able April 28, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 17, 1958. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., March 7, 1958 





ALDENS, INC. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividends as follows: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06'14 
payable April 1, 1958, to stockholders 

of record March 7, 1958 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable April 1, 1958, to stockholders 
of record March 7, 1958 
Rosert W. JACKSON, President 











RC ME CABLE 


coe. Pio RATIOR 





76th Consecutive Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared con- 


secutive Dividend No. 76 for 25 

@ cents per share on the Common @ 
Stock of the Corporation, payable 
March 28, 1958, to holders of rec- 


ord at the close of business on 
March 14, 1958. 


Gerarp A. Weiss, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., March 4, 1958 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
10,020,000 shares of the Company’s cap- 
ital stock outstanding and entitled to re- 
ceive dividends, payable March 15, 1958 
to stockholders of record at the close o 
business March 3, 1958. 

E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 


Secretary. 





HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


ZAKS 
EASTER SEALS 





ForBes, MARCH 15, 1958 


Man must have the right of choice, 


ee 
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10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION... 


The Most Important Book on Investments FORBES Has Published 
Since Schabacher’s “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 


“INVESTMENTS 


PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES and ANALYSIS” 


by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE, Professor of Finance, Graduate 
School ef Business Administration, New York University 


OINTS UP for you the investment problems arising today with particular emphasis on price as the most important 

factor you have to consider to make wise investment decisions from here on. Tells you when not to buy “growth” 
stocks. Points out the weaknesses of the Dow Theory and other technical forecasting devices. Explains in full the 
foolproof methods of successfully timing techniques you can use to avoid buying at the peaks. Supplies valuable guide- 
posts to investment planning for the individual, as well as the institutional buyer. 

Discusses each and every class of security, including mutual funds, with specific tests for evaluating each. Devotes 
the last 13 chapters, a veritable book in itself, to security analysis with many actual examples of professional analyses. 
This section should prove invaluable to the sophisticated investor, fund manager, institutional buyer and professional 
analyst. 

The 198 charts and tables make it one of the most comprehensive investment books published. 

Used in investment courses at: Boston College, CCNY, lowa State, Loyola, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington and Lee, 
and other leading universities. 


7——TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


PART 1. The Field of Investment 
Demand for Investment Funds 


55 Charts and Ills., 143 Tables, 880 Pages 


— 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Professor Bellemore combines 25 
years experience in teaching in- 
vestments with practical experience 
based on the successful handling 





Supply of Investment Funds 
Return on Investment Funds 


PART Il. Materials and Mechanics 

of Investments 

Common and Preferred Stocks 

Bonds 

Mathematics of Investments 

Investment Banking 

Regulation of Investment Banking 

Stock Exchanges and Over-the-Counter Markets 

Regulation of Stock Exchanges and Over-the-Counter 
Markets 

Reading and Interpreting the Financial Page 

Taxes and Investments 

Timing of Security Transactions 

Dollar Cost Averaging and Formula Timing 


PART Ill. Investment Policies 

Theory of Bond, Common Stock, and Preferred Stock 
Investment 

Investment Policy for Individuals 

Investment Policy for Financial Institutions, Commercial 
Banks and Savings Banks 

Investment Policy of Financial Institutions—Life Ins. 
Co's, Fire Ins. Co's, Trust Funds and Endowments 


PART IV. Security Analysis 
United States Government Securities 
State Securities 
Municipal Securities 
Revenue Bonds 
Public Utility Securities 


of investment accounts by an in- 
vestment counselling firm, with 
experience dating back to 1920. 


RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 


Chapter 18 “Investment Policy for 
Individuals” offers Financial Plans 
for (1) A young married man; 
(2) A self-employed middle-aged 
businessman; (3) a retired busi- 
nessman or widow. 


4 BOOKS IN 1 


Part I, The Field of Investments; 
Part Il, Materials and Mechanics 
of Investments; Part Ill, Invest- 
ment Policies for Individuals and 
Financial Institutions; Part IV 
Security Analysis. 


10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION 





FORBES INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N.Y. 


» on approval. 


N : 
Railroad Securities — (Please Print) 
Industrial Securities 
Investment Company Securities Address 
Bank Stocks 
Stocks of Insurance Companies City z St 
Appendix: Sources of Information ia ie a 


Condensed Glossary—Iindex 











ForsBes, MARCH 15, 1958 


handling charges). 


Check here if you remit $10 (saving postage and 
Same 10 day refund privilege. 


Please send me a copy of Professor Bellemore’s big 880-page book “INVEST- 
MENTS—Principles, Practices and Analysis” 


will either remit $10 plus postage and handling or return book and owe nothing. 
(On N. Y.C. orders 3°% for sales tax will be added.) 


Within 10 days I 


J-1026 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





In every country where man is free 
to think and to speak, difference of 
opinion will arise from difference 
of perception, and the imperfection of 
reason; but these differences, when 
permitted, as in this happy country, 
to purify themselves by free discus- 
sion, are but as passing clouds over- 
spreading our land transiently, and 
leaving our horizon more bright and 
serene. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


In adversity assume the counte- 
nance of prosperity, and in prosperity 
moderate the temper and desires. 

—Livy. 


While we cannot endure to be de- 
ceived by our enemies or betrayed 
by our friends, we are often content 
so to serve ourselves. 

—L. ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


The natural effort of every indi- 
vidual to better his own condition is 
so powerful that it is alone, and with- 
out any assistance, not only capable 
of carrying on the society to wealth 
and prosperity, but of surmounting 
a hundred impertinent obstructions 
with which the folly of human laws 
too often incumbers its operations. 

—ADAM SMITH. 


The use of a thing is only a part of 
its significance. To know anything 
thoroughly, to have the full command 
of it in all its appliances, we must 
study it on its own account, independ- 
ently of any special application. 

—GOETHE. 


Man’s capacity for justice makes 
democracy possible, but man’s in- 
clination to injustice makes democ- 
racy necessary.—REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


A feeble government produces more 
factions than an oppressive one. 
—FisHEeR AMES. 


Whoever degrades another degrades 
me. —Wa.Lt WHITMAN. 


It is literally true that no man has 
ever used more than a small frag- 
ment of his brain power. . . . Almost 
from birth we are continuously 
blocked by conflicts among internal 
factions. Each man grows up to re- 
semble a pair of moose with horns 
locked in battle. He dies of a struggle 
which he wages with himself. 

—Dr. Lawrence S. Kuste. 
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Benjamin Franklin went through 
life an altered man because he once 
paid too dearly for a penny whistle. 
My concern springs usually from a 
deeper source, to wit, from having 
bought a whistle when I did not want 
one. —Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


The true epic of our times is not 
“arms and the man,” but “tools and 
the man,” an infinitely wider kind of 
epic. —Tuomas CARLYLE. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Difficulties, like work, are bless- 
ings in disguise. Wouldn’t life 
become monotonous, colorless, 
deadening, were we to cease to 
have to battle against obstacles 
and sweat and scheme to solve 
hard problems? To the healthy 
man, difficulties should act as 
a tonic. They should spur us 
to greater exertion. They should 
strengthen our willpower. They 
should steel our purpose. If we 
would study this subject through 
to the bottom, we would arrive 
at this conclusion: Thank God 
for difficulties! 











The most important function of 
education at any level is to develop 
the personality of the individual and 
the significance of his life to himself 
and to others. This is the basic ar- 
chitecture of a life; the rest is the 
ornamentation and decoration of the 
structure. As such, it is desirable but 
only in a supplementary sense. 

—Dr. Grayson Kirk. 


The only thing worse than being 
talked about is not being talked about. 
—Oscar WILDE. 


The more people who own little 
businesses of their own, the safer our 
country will be, and the better off its 
cities and towns; for the people who 
have a stake in their country and 
their community are its best citizens. 

—Joun M. Hancock. 


Man must have the right of choice, 
even to choose wrong, if he shall ever 
learn to choose right. The child walks 
as we unwind the swaddling clothes; 
the building stands in its full beauty 
as we remove the scaffolding. Let us 
beware lest we make gods of the 
scaffolding; lest by making more in- 
tricate the wrappings of law, more 
strong the rods of coercion, man him- 
self remain feeble and imperfect. 

—JostaH C. Wepcwoon. 


Action may not always bring happi- 
ness; but there is no happiness with- 
out action. —DIsRAELI. 


The human body is the magazine of 
inventions, the patent office, where are 
the models from which every hint is 
taken. All the tools and engines on 
earth are only extensions of its limbs 
and senses. —EMERSON. 


Business is really more agreeable 
than pleasure; it interests the whole 
mind, the aggregate nature of man 
more continuously and more deeply. 
But it does not look as if it did. 

—WALTER BaAGEHOT. 


The common idea that success spoils 
people by making them vain, ego- 
tistic and self-complacent is errone- 
ous; on the contrary, it makes them, 
for the most part, humble, tolerant 
and kind. Failure makes people bitter 
and cruel. —W. Somerset MAvuGHaAM. 


You can preach a better sermon 
with your life than with your lips. 
—OLIveR GOLDSMITH. 


I tell you that as long as I can con- 
ceive something better than myself I 
cannot be easy unless I am striving 
to bring it into existence or clearing 
the way for it. —G. B. Snaw. 


A time filled with varied and in- 
teresting experiences seems short in 
passing, but long as we look back. 
On the other hand, a tract of time 
empty of experience seems long in 
passing, but in retrospect short. 

—WILLIAM JAMES. 


The Sunrise never failed us yet. 
—CELIA THAXTER. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Vernon R. Harris, New 

ork, N. Y. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Therefore do not be anxious about tomor- 
row, for tomorrow will be anxious for itself. 
Let the day’s own trouble be sufficient for 
the day. 


—MatTtTHew 6:34 





Forbes, MARCH 15, 1958 
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influences the shape of things to come 


“Plus-4”® Copper Anodes—outgrowth of a revolutionary metallurgical 
development by Anaconda—have opened up exciting new horizons in 
the mass production of intricately shaped precision parts. 

In “Plus-4” Anodes, copper is alloyed with controlled percentages of 
phosphorus and other elements. The result is faster, more uniform 
acid-copper plating (and at substantial savings) than is possible with 
anodes of pure copper—which were long accepted as the ultimate. 


Already “Plus-4” Anodes have demonstrated their advantages from 
the electroplating of highly complex radar and microwave compo- 
nents of copper to the electroforming of molds for casting velvety- 
smooth viny] plastisol hobby horses by Plated Moulds, Inc. 


Like many other Anaconda products, ‘“Plus-4” Anodes were perfected 
while working on a tough production problem submitted by an 
Anaconda customer. Largely through this kind of partnership with 
industry, and intimate awareness of its needs, Anaconda is able to 
offer an exceptionally broad and versatile line of non-ferrous metals 
and mill products. 


Shown at right, the 76-pound electroformed copper mold in which the beautifully detailed, 28” vinyl plastisol hobby horses are cast. Mold is made by Plated Moulds, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y 


The 


y NNP Nerve) jay 


Company 





The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 
International Smelting and 
Refining Company 
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MONTREAL: | 
The SHERATON-MT. ROYAL 


HONORED MONTREAL TRADITION: There's gracious 


living with a dash of Parisian joie de vivre at the Sheraton- 


Mt. Royal. All modern luxuries — and a personality nourished service. Also in Montreal — Sheraton's Laurentien Hotel. 


by long association with Montreal's nicest people and dis- 
tinguished visitors. Big air-conditioned bedrooms. Friendly 


© 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
(BY THE NEW 4-SECOND 
RESERVATRON OR 
DIRECT -LINE 
TELETYPE), CALL 
YOUR NEAREST 
SHERATON HOTEL. 


EASTERN DIV 


NEW YORK 
Sheraton-East 
(formerly the Ambassador) 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton-Ritz Cariton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton 
DeWitt Motel 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
Sheraton- Binghamton 
(Opening February, 1959) 


MIDWESTERN DIV 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefterson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton- Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S.D 
Sheraton- Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, towa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton- Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS. lowa 
Sheraton- Montrose 


PACIFIC DIV 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 


LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton- Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington- Sheraton 


CANADIAN DIV 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton- Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton-Connaught 





